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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 





The Department of Agriculture is 
worried over what to do about the 
growing problem of increasing farm 
surpluses. Would it be too simple to 
suggest that the problem could be 
solved by not raising so much? 

* * = 


Tito says there are “numerous rea- 
sons” for not accepting Russia’s offer 
of friendship, and asks $500,000,000 
indemnity. In other words, there are 
just an even half-billion reasons. 


A British prediction that there will 
be “a series of disasters” is dismissed 
by one editor as “a pessimist’s night- 
mare.” A genuine pessimist, however, 
wouldn’t admit that the world will 
last until 1958. 


Mr. Hoover says the suggestions of 
his Commission would save the Gov- 
ernment $13,000,000,000. But can he 
find anybody in Washington who is 
interested in saving $13,000,000,000? 
. 
A textile journal reports a “bull 
market in bathing suits.” But aren’t 
they more interested in the bare mar- 
ket? 













* * * 


A Congressman’s idea of doing 
something for everybody is to vote a 
$10,000 salary increase for himself 
and a $20 tax cut for his constituents. 
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WO bills and a resolution of particular interest to the metal industry 
T received Congressional approval during the month in review. Aluminum 
also shared the spotlight while lead and zinc continued to make stockpiling news. 

Both of the measures approved by Congress have been signed into law by 
President Eisenhower. The first continues through June 30, 1956, the present 
suspension of the 2.00c-a-pound import duty on copper. The suspension would 
be revoked if the average price of copper goes below 24.00¢ a pound in any 
calendar month. The second extends for one year, also until Jane 30, 1956, 
the suspension of import duties on metal scrap except lead and zinc scrap. 
Import duties will be suspended on the following types of metal scrap: 


aluminum, brass, nickel, tin, magnes- 
ium, and iron and steel. 

Approval by the House on June 7 
of a resolution previously passed by 
the Senate will keep the Government- 
owned tin smelter at Texas City, 
Texas, operating for another year, 
until June 30, 1956. The smelter had 
been scheduled to close down on June 
30 of this year. 


Copper Allocations 


The Department of Commerce on 
May 31 announced that it will no 
longer supervise the distribution of 
copper sold to industry from the De- 
fense Production Act inventory or 
from scheduled deliveries to the Gov- 
ernment under the stockpiling and 
DPA acts. Consumers of refined 
copper may negotiate directly with 
suppliers of the civerted copper to 
meet their needs for the metal and 
it wil Ino longer be necessary for con- 
sumer’s to submit applications to the 
Commerce Department to share in the 
available supplies. 


Ask Gov’t Aid For Aluminum 

Anticipating a continued strong de- 
mand for aluminum products in the 
second half of 1955, the Prime Alum- 
inum Products . Industry Advisory 
Committee at a meeting on June 2 
with the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, appealed for 
Government assistance to assure an 
adequate supply of aluminum for the 
industry. 

The committee, without dissent, 
made the following recommendations: 
1—that the Government make no call 
for aluminum for stockpiling in the 
third quarter; 2—that exports of 
aluminum scrap be limited to 1,- 
000,000 pounds per month and, 3— 
that shipments for Government ac- 
count due to be made by August 31 
be extended until the end of October. 

Meanwhile, Rep. Sidney R. Yates 





(Dem., Ill.), chairman of a House 
Small Business subcommittee that has 
been investigating the manner in 
which the Big Three (Aluminum 
Company of America, Reynolds 
Metals Co. and Kaiser Aluminum) 
have been distributing new aluminum 
to small non-intergrated fabricators, 
charged that Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks with “callous and off- 
hand” dismissal of the needs of small 
aluminum fabricators for a share of 
the aluminum deliveries diverted to 
commercial use from Government 
stockpile schedules because of the 
shortage of the metal. 


Rep. Yates said that his committee 
has asked the Big Three primary 
aluminum producers to furnish ad- 
vance information on the pattern of 
distribution to be followed in dis- 
tributing future supplies diverted 
from stockpile use. 


House Aluminum Hearings 


At the hearings conducted by Mr. 
Yates’ committee, spokesmen for the 
primary producers said that their 
companies are supplying aluminum 
pig to non-integrated fabricators in 
excess of contractural commitments 
with Government agencies. One in- 
dustry spokesman stated that a con- 
tributing facter to the present tight 
aluminum supply situation was the 
“greatly increased exportation and 
decreased importation of scrap alum- 
inum.” 

At the conclusion of the first part 
of the hearings, the Yates’ group 
recommended: i1—that a_ sufficient 
amount of the deliveries scheduled 
for the stockpile for the second half 
of this year be temporarily deferred; 
2—that the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization and the General Services Ad- 
ministration be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of assuring the equitable 
distribution of such aluminum to non- 
integrated tisers and, 3—that the De- 


5 


rtment of Commerce’s Office of 
xport Supply give consideration to 
possible expansion of its present 
policy in restricting exports of scrap 
aluminum. 


Aluminum Scrap Controls 


The committee was told by John 
C. Borton, head of the Commerce De- 
partment’s Export Controls Division, 
that there is no reason for tighter 
export controls on aluminum scrap. 
He said that continuing reviews of 
the situation by the Commerce De- 
partment had not disclosed any evi- 
dence to justify the severe quantita- 
tive limitations proposed by the alum- 
inum smelting industry. 


Lead And Zine Stockpiling 


The General Services Administra- 
tion made its monthly request, on 
June 9, to lead and zine producers 
asking them to make offers to ~—-y 
both metals to the stockpile. Deliv- 
eries on such offers are to be made 
by August 15. 

Indications were that the total 
quantity of lead offered might be 
almost as large as it was in May but 
considerabl:* below the 10,000 tons 
that the Government was to get each 
month earlier in the year. Consuming 
demand for lead was described as 
satisfactcry. In industry quarters it 
was reported that some zinc pro- 
ducevs were so well sold ahead that 
they will be unable to make even a 
token offer to the GSA for the stock- 
pile. 


New Stockpiling Bill 

Hearings on a bill to authorize the 
Office of Defense Mobilibation to 
purchase lead and zinc for the nation- 
al stockpile will be held by the Senate 
Interior Subcommittee on Strategic 
Metals and Materials on June 29 and 
30. The measure, introduced by Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.), would 
provide that ODM purchase 10,000 
tons of lead as a monthly minimum 
and 15.000 tons of zinc as a monthly 
minimum, for the peried of time 
necessary to accumulate in _ the 
national stockpile not less than 200,- 
000 tons of lead and 300.00 tons of 
zine. It is stipulated in the measure 
that the lead be purchased at a price 
less than 16.00c a pound and the zinc 
bought at less than 15.50c a pound. 


Stockpile Value 

Speaking before the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
June 1, William S. Floyd, assistant 
director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, disclosed that the value 
of all materials in the Government’s 
strategic stockpile has topped the 
four billion dollar mark. Reviewing 
the status of the various Federal 
stockpiles, Mr. Floyd noted that the 
minimum stockpile objectives for 75 
materials on the strategic reserve list 
were valued at about $6,500,000,000. 

Long-term objectives for metals 
and minerals are expected to add 
about $3,100,000,000 to the ultimate 
cost of the stockpile, Mr. Floyd add- 
ed, and materials valued at about 
$1,000,000,000 are physicaly on hand 
within the country toward the long- 
term objectives. (Comments on major 


(Continued on page 16) 
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MOST PURCHASING AGENTS EXPERIENCED DIFFICULTY 
DUE TO SHORT SUPPLY OF COPPER AND HIGH PRICE 


Improved Buying Operations Necessary Plus Added Emphasis on 
Long-Range Permanent Program for Substituting Other Metals 


By E. S. GOODWIN, Assistant Manager, Purchases, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


YEAR ago in Chicago at this 

forum meeting, we found the 
demand for copper strong and the 
existing price level firm. We also 
noted that the future supply of copper 
in the United States, as well as its 
price level, was dependent upon fac- 
tors relating not only to domestic 
affairs but foreign matters as well. 
The most obvious were those pertain- 
ing to the level of business activity in 
this country and abroad, the likeli- 
hood of labor difficulties and the 
success of settlements, and _ the 
political environment in copper pro- 
ducing countries such as Chile. 

A year has passed so let’s review 
for a minute what has happened, 
even though the memory may be 
painful. The sequence of events is 
about like this: 


(1) Strikes in our domestic pro- 
perties, followed by trouble in Chile 
and later in Rhodesia. 


(2) A growing demand for copper 
in both the United States and Europe. 


(3) Release of copper destined for 
the U. S. Government stockpile. Re- 
lease of copper in England, also, to 
alleviate shortages. 


(4) Continued control over the 
distribution of copper produced in 
Chile by the Bank of Chile, rather 
than by the producers. 

(5) Two increases in price of cop- 
per here at home totaling 6c a pound, 
an increase of 20 per cent compared 
to a year ago. 


So much for history. What is the 
situation today? It sounds all too 
familiar and even repetitious. 

(1) Continued possibility of strikes 
and lost copper production in all 
major producing countries. 

(2) Business activity in the United 
States and abroad holding at a high 
level, thus sustaining the demand for 





The statements by Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Stirewalt were made at the 40th annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents in New York City on 
May 31. 
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copper. Even if the industrial volume 
begins to fall, requirements of copper 
for inventory rebuilding and copper 
owed to the Government stockpile 
are likely to hold up demand. 

(3) Depletion of world copper 
stocks from about 409,000 tons to 
about 190,000 tons. 

(4) Domestic price firm at 36c, 
likewise the foreign price at this level 
or above. 

We have experienced a difficult 
situation because of the short supply 
and the high price, and conditions 
may not change for sometime. If this 
situation is worrying any group of 
people, it’s probably the buyers of 
copper and copper products more so 
than the copper industry, otherwise 
the price level wouldn’t be where it 
is today. Most buyers, I think, be- 


lieve that 36c is high for copper. The 
producers may feel this way, too, al- 
though there seems to be little evi- 
dence. Furthermore, if they can sell 
all their copper at prices the buyers 
are willing to pay, why shouldn’t 
they? 

To what extent have we or can 
we, as buyers, exert a real construc- 
tive influence on the supply and price 
of copper? Without a doubt, we are 
partly responsible for today’s condi- 
tions. In times of possible shortage, 
we tend to compound our require- 
ments which has a tendency to create 
violent effects. How much control do 
we actually have over how much and 
when we buy? In our respective com- 
panies, are we equipped to make such 
decisions or is someone else making 


(Continued on page 8) 





Tight Copper Supply Seen Until End 
Of Year; No Price Weakness Likely 


By N. C. SHIREWALLT, Vice President 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. 


T the reqyest of our very able 
A chairman I have prepared a 


’ brief run-down of the copper situa- 


tion as it relates to electric utilities, 
which as you know, is quite unpre- 
dictable. In fact it seems that most 
of the experts have been baffled by 
some of the changes in base prices. 


Our report which was published in 
the bulletin of NAPA March 16, 1955 
stated that intermittent rumors of 
further increases in the domestic 
price of copper appeared to have lit- 
tle substance. This was the consensus 
of opinions expressed to me by sev- 
eral experts. Nevertheless by April 
ist there was an increase of 3c per 
pound in the base price bringing it 
to 36c per pound. 

Increases in base prices of bare 
copper wire and cable naturally, 
quite closely follow changes in the 





base price of copper, which have 
been numerous during ‘he past few 
years. For instance, at the close of 
1949 the base price of bare copper 
wire and cable was 23.17c; at the 
close of 1950 the base price was 
29.92c; at the close of 1951 it was 
31.42c; at the close of 1952 it was 
33.42c; at the close of 1953 it was 
35.98c; on the last of January 1955 
it was changed to 38.98c and on 
March 30, 1955 it was changed to 
41.98c. 


Even at these prices copper con- 
tinues in short supply, attested to in 
part by the fact that the government 
announced recently that it would 
make available to industry for the 
third quarter of 1955 16,000 tons. 

The domestic output in refined 
copper in April amounted to 122,129 

(Continued on page 8) 
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them for us? Could we go on a buy- 
er’s strike even if we wanted to? How 
well do we as individuals and collect- 
ively, as a group, communicate with 
our suppliers? Are we telling them 
what we think and how we feel? Do 
our suppliers regard our opinions and 
actions as being sufficiently signifi- 
cant to affect their policies? I’m not 
sure whether questions such as these 
are important or, if they are, whether 
we have the answers. Somehow, I be- 
lieve that if every buyer and user 
of copper and brass would think and 
act in somewhat the following man- 
ner, buyers would have a more dy- 
namic effect on the copper and brass 
markets: 


(1) Forecast our requirements for 
copper and brass more accurately in 
an effort to get more planning into 
our buying operation on a long-range 
basis. 

(2) Improve our relationships 
with our suppliers and the industry. 
Take them into our confidence on 


our long-range forecasting on plan- 
ning operations. 


(3) Analyze and improve if neces- 
sary our ability to make inventory 
and buying decisions for our respec- 
tive companies. 


(4) Help to put some added em- 
phasis behind our long-range perma- 
nent substitution program of other 
metals or products in place of copper. 

In the copper industry, it has been 
said that “copper is not sold, it is 
bought.” I f this is true, let’s do the 
kind of buying job that will change 
this philosophy. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
tons as compared with 135,701 tons 
in March. Deliveries of refined cop- 
per to domestic consumers in April 
totaled i19,863 tons as compared 
with 131,354 tons in March. 

Output of copper from U. S. mines 
has averaged 845,000 tons per year 
during the last ten years or about 
two-thirds of our new copper re- 
quirement. 


Stocks of refined copper in pro- 


ducers’ hands at the end of April 
amounted to 42,759 tons, a decrease 
of 3,332 tons for the month. This is 
below what is normally considered a 
minimum working stock. 

All present indications are that 
copper will continue in short supply 
to the end of the year despite the 
fact that some increases in produc- 
tion of both domestic and foreign 
copper during the last half of the 
year is scheduled. Also despite the 
fact that scrap copper prices have 
weakened considerably. 


The fixation of the copper price 
of 35c by the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust has not had the effect on the 
London Metal Exchange price ex- 
pected. On the contrary, that price 
has steadily advanced since May 
9th. 


It seems a logical conclusion that 
if demand persists at the current 
rate to the end of this year no 
weakness should develop in the cur- 
rent copper price of 36c per pound, 
which is probably quite discouraging 
to utility purchasing agents to say 
the least. 


I am sure that some of you feel as 
I do that we can hardly afford to 
continue to buy it at this price for 
certain uses. 


Just as the water in a pool 
reflects images, Franklin's 
formula of “efficient sampling 

+ careful assay” reflects itself in 
consistently greater returns 

for metal sellers. 


We pay top dollar for your 


COPPER-BEARING MATERIALS 


skimmings ¢ grindings ¢ buffings 
mixed turnings © refinery brass 
irony brass © slags and residues. 
Also low-grade white metal slags 
containing tin and copper and 

zinc or lead residues. 


For a “reflection” you'll like 
to see ... call Franklin today. 


REFLECTIONS 


FRANKLIN SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


CASTOR AVENUE EAST OF RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. ° NEbraska 4-2231 
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WORLD TIN SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN 1955 SEEN IN 
BALANCE; PRICE SHOULD HOLD AROUND 90c LEVEL 


International Agreement May Not Become Effective Until This Fall 
Or Later Due to Reluctance of France and Indonesia to Sign Pact 


By RALPH C. MOFFITT, Director of Purchases, U. S. Steel Corporation 


INCE February of this year tin 
x prices have been unusually stable 
at a level of 90 cents per pound f.o.b. 
New York for three months delivery, 
with a low of 89.375 cents per pound 
on March 7, and recent levels about 
2 cents per pound higher. These 
prices are at the lower part of the 
range which may be expected were 
the proposed International Tin Agree- 
ment functioning. The recent price 
stability in tin can be largely at- 
tributed to three factors: 1. The gen- 
eral easing of tension in the Far 
Bast, the source of most of the 
world’s tin supply. 2. Continued op- 
eration of the Texas City Tin smelt- 
er. 3. Anticipation that the Interna- 
tional Tin Agreement will eventually 
be put into force. 


The House of Representatives re- 
cently followed the Senate in agree- 
ing to extend the life of the Texas 
City Tin smelter which will now con- 
tinue to operate at least through 
June 1956, producing pig tin at the 
rate of about 25,000 gross tons per 
year. Provided the Texas City Smelt- 
er production continues to be kept in 
“insulation” as expected, world tin 
supply and demand through 1955 
should be in approximate balance. It 
therefore appears that there is no 
immediate need for tin producing 
countries to press for an interna- 
tional tin agreement, which would 
regulate supply by limiting exports. 

Ratification of the proposed in- 
ternational Tin Agreement has now 
been completed by the following con- 
suming countries: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, 
India and the United Kingdom. 
These countries have a total of 256 
votes out of 333 needed by tin con- 
suming countries to put the agree- 
ment- into effect. Tin producing 
countries which have ratified the 
agreement are: Belgian Congo, Boli- 
via, Malaya and Nigeria, having total 
votes of 721 as against 900 needed 
for making the agreement effective. 


France appears to be reluctant to 





The statements by Mr. Moffitt and Mr. 
Schowalter were made at the 40th annual 
convention of the National Association pf 
Purchasing Agents in New York City on 
May 31. 
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ratify the agreement as a consumer 
unless the ceiling price which is 
equivalent to about $1.10 per pound 
is reduced by five cents per pound. 
Such a change in ceiling price does 
not appear possible, unless the docu- 
ment itself is amended, which would 
probably be a time-consuming pro- 
cess. Indonesia, as a producer, also 
appears reluctant to sign the agree- 
ment as long as they are assured of 
selling a substantial part of their 
mine production to our Texas City 
Tin Smelter. It would not be sur- 
prising therefore, to find that the 
agreement may not be put into ef- 
fect until this fall, or even later. In- 
donesia may be disposed to await 
final decision with regard to the 


Texas City Tin Smelter before acting 
on the agreement. 

World “tin in concentrates’ pro- 
duction in 1955, exclusive of Iron 
Curtain countries, will probably be 
somewhat below 1954 production 
which was about 167,000 gross tons. 
World primary tin consumption in 
1955 exclusive of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, should be slightly higher than 
the approximate 135,090 gross tons 
used in 1954. These figures are taken 
from those reported by the Interna- 
tional Tin Study Group. 

We see no reason to change our 
opinion as previously reported in the 
NAPA bulletin that the price of tin 
should eventually hold at or some- 
— above the $0-cent-per-pound 
evel. 





Demand for Aluminum Cannot Be Met 
Unless Gov't Acts to Ease Shortage 


By NORMAN SCHOWALTER, Vice President 
West Bend Aluminum Company 


HiS forum discussion on alumin- 

um comes at-a time when a 
number of important basic decisions 
pertaining to aluminum are pending 
in Washington, D. C. 

1. There is considerable talk of 
defense stockpile relief for the sec- 
ond half of 1955 comparable to or 
slightly in excess of the relief grant- 
ed in the first six months of 1955. 
Actual relief granted in the first half 
was at the rate of 75,000,000 pounds 
per quarter. Some predictions are 
that third quarter relief may go as 
high as 90,000,000 pounds. 


2. The Office of Export Supply in 
the Department of Commerce has 
been asked to give consideration to 
the possible expansion of its present 
policy in restricting the export of 
aluminum scrap. The feeling is rather 
prevalent that the present export re- 
strictions, limiting scrap exports to 
18,000,000 pounds per quarter, has 
been set at entirely too high a level, 


thus permitting too great a percent- 
age of domestic scrap to enter the 
export market. 


3. The “third round” of aluminum 
production expansion, which in 1953 
was dropped from the government’s 
program, primarily as a result of the 
Alcan contacts with a number of 
the primary producers in the United 
States, is being reconsidered, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. Com- 
mittee hearings have been held in 
Washington, D. C. and currently re- 
cessed to receive and anaiyze statistics 
pertaining to new expansion. Addi- 
tional hearings will in all probability 
be held and will, no doubt, run over 
a period of several months. 

First half 1955 production is being 
calculated at approximately 750,000 
ton, with estimates of 800,000 ton 
for the second half of 1955. Total 

(Continued on page 16) 





NICKEL SUPPLY TIGHT DESPITE INCREASED OUTPUT, 
DIVERSIONS FROM STOCKPILE FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


Free World Production at Record 390,000,000 Lbs. Last Year Should 
Climb to 450,000,000 Lbs. in 1958; Price Expected to Hold in 1955 


By HAROLD A. BERRY, Director of Purchases 
Ingersoll Kalamazoo Division, Borg-Warner Corporation 


ESPITE the fact that the major 
bD producer of nickel had the 
biggest year in that company’s history 
and other producers are entering the 
picture, we must play the same old 
theme — “There still isn’t enough 
nickel to go around. 


Also, despite the fact that an extra 
million pounds of metal has been 
diverted from the stockpile to indus- 
trial uses monthly, since February, 
the supply of nickel available to the 
average user shows practically no 
improvement. For example, April’s 
supply was less than that in March. 
And the picture for May was sorrier. 
Electroplaters’ quotas for May are, 
in fact, lower than they were in Sep- 
tember and October 1953 when the 
Government restricted nickel usage. 

The reason for this is that defense 
rated orders piaced by producers of 
nickel-bearing products have in- 
creased considerably beyond Govern- 
ment predictions and take pre- 
cedence over all non-defense busi- 
ness. 


As governmental buying has been 
on a fairly steady plane, this in- 
crease in defense requirements has 
posed a problem in Washington, la- 
beled by those involved as the “Great 
Nickel Mystery.” The only explana- 
tion is that military and Atomic 
Energy Commission contractors must 
be padding their requirements but 
this is unproven. ODM has set for 
itself the task of trying to solve the 
mystery and plans to boost from one 
million to three million pounds the 
amount of nickel to be released to 
private users in June. This should 
increase the amount available to 
commercial users by 20-30 per cent. 
ODM officials said that nickel metal 
committed for delivery to the stock- 
pile will be distributed for defense 
production under instructions to be 
issued by the Business and Defense 





The statement by Mr. Berry was made at 
the 40th annual convention of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents in New 
York City on May 31. 
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Services Administration, Dept. of 
Commerce. The balance is to be sold 
to industry by the producers who are 
pledged to dist~ibute the metal to 
consumers on an equitable basis. 

There is no intent by the govern- 
ment to discuss additional metal di- 
versions for the third quarter until 
there are some definite indications 
as to whether there will or will not 
be automotive or steel strikes this 
summer. Naturally, the auto indus- 
try, with its high level of production 
and its endeavor to plate to heavier 
thicknesses, is a major factor in 
nickel consumption. 


Stockpile Releases 


There are indications that, while 
stockpiling will continue, the quan- 
tity of metal diverted from normal 
channels for that purpose may be 
reduced. 

However, ODM Director Arthur 
Flemming warns that each addition- 
al release of any metal from stock- 
pile is not to be considered as a pre- 
cedent for establishing future pat- 
terns of additional releases. 

While suppliers of nickel anodes 
and salts have been doing a very fair 
job of distributing these materials to 
electroplaters, it had not been neces- 
sary for steel producers to allocate 
nickel bearing stainless steel until 
quite recently. Stocks of nickel had 
been accumulated by stainless mak- 
ers in late 1954, but now that this 
has been absorbed, some stainless 
producers are allocating their pro- 
ducts to warehouses and plan to start 
rationing stainless to civilian indus- 
trial consumers in the very near fu- 
ture. 


Nickel scrap is in great demand ai 
premium prices and exports of such 
scrap are being restricted to material 
considered unsalable in the United 
States. 


To say the least, the individual 
nickel user still has a rough course 
to navigate. 


Everyone gives him sympathy but 


little nickel. The nickel producers 
also are unhappy with present condi- 
tions and Chairman Thompson of 
International Nickel expressed his 
feelings as follows: 


“We have lived with and supplied 
many of the principal users for our 
whole business life, many have been 
served for long periods and still other 
users have newly entered the industry. 
We have many small customers whose 
needs we are serving and who con- 
stitute an important and growing 
part of the consuming market. These 
small consumers are essential to a 
rounder and healthy industry .. .” 
“Apart, therefore, from our feeling of 
responsibility, pure selfinterest de- 
mands that we conduct the distribu- 
tion of our supplies impartially and 
with the best skill at our command.” 

The forcing of normal nickel users 
to develop and get the habit of using 
nickel substitutes could work an ul- 
timate hardship on nickel producers 
so that once the stockpile require- 
ments would be filled, the sales prob- 
lem for this industry could be grave. 
Therefore, nickel producers are con- 
stantly attempting to develop new 
uses for their product which unfor- 
tunately cannot be supplied in much 
beyond trial lot quantities for such 
uses. 

If business would slump sc you 
wouldn’t want any more nickel you 
could probably receive an increased 
allocation. But if business continues 
on its high plane, particularly in 
dressed up hard goods like automo- 
biles and appliances, as it probably 
will for this year, your problem of 
insufficient nickel will remain with 
you. 


So if you are in the habit of using, 
do use, or plan to use nickel you are 
hearing a story as equally confused 
as that which we have been telling 
you from this platform for the past 
five years. 

The free world supply of nickel 
reached a record 390,000,000 pounds 
(Continued on page 19) 
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GREATER LIMITATION REQUIRED ON SCRAP EXPORTS 
TO CONSERVE ALUMINUM SUPPLY FOR U.S. MARKET 


Shipments Should Not Exceed 1,000,000 Lbs. a Month; 1955 Primary 
Output Just About Adequate If Stock>ile Purchases Are Reasonable 


By CARL H: BURTON, Secreta:y, Aluminum Smelters Research Institute 


HE aluminum industry is a 

dual producing industry with 
two distinct sources of suppiy. That 
of the virgin aluminum producers is 
mainly ore (bauxite), that of the 
aluminum smelting industry is pri- 
marily aluminum scrap. 


The aluminum smelting industry’s 
major interest is supplying casting 
alloys to the 2,500 or more aluminum 
foundries and die casters; in fact, 
80 per cent of the smelter’s shipments 
go to foundries and die casters. The 
balance of smelter ingot goes mainly 
to the steel industry for use in pro- 
duction of steel. 


Historically the major portion of 
overall tonnage of aluminum castings 
production comes from smelters — or 
secondary alloys. In 1954, the ratio 
was 60.6 per cent established from 
the aluminum smelters casting ingot 
shipments as reported by the Bureau 
of Mines factored against aluminum 
castings shipments reported by the 
Bureau of Census. 

Die casters have stated that they 
rely on smelters for 85 per cent of 
the aluminum they cast. 


Aluminum scrap constitutes almost 
20 per cent of our entire aluminum 
supply, including substantial imports. 
In 1954 the total aluminum metal 
supply was approximately 4,100.0 
million pounds; 770 billion pounds of 
this was scrap. 

The basic raw material of alum- 
inum smelters and their customers 
is aluminum alloy scrap purchased 
in the open market. To this scrap, 
the smelter adds varying amounts of 
pure aluminum and other metals in 
producting the aloys required by his 
customer — but the principle raw 
material is Aluminum Scrap. 


Smelters consume approximately 
70-72 per cent of aluminum scrap ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. 

While smelters are not engaged in 





Excerpts of Mr. Burton’s statement before 
the subcommittee of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, Washington, D. C.., 
May 18, . 1955. 
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either the production of virgin alum- 
inum or in the wrought products field, 
the fact that most of the aluminum 
scrap consumed by smelters comes 
from the fabrication of wrought pro- 
ducts, and wrought products general- 
ly are produced from virgin alumin- 
um, makes it imperative for smelters 
to have cognizance of the activities 
and potentials of those segments in 
order to adequately plan the course 
of their own operations. 


Primary Aluminum Situation 

Since the several segments of the 
aluminum industry are thus _ inter- 
twined, it appears fitting to here 
make brief comment on the primary 
aluminum situation, as we see it, but 
to permit the development of details 
thereon to come from other, and prob- 
ably, on that subject, more competent 
witnesses who undoubtedly have, or 
will appear before you. 


Government reports for 1954 in- 
dicate that domestic virgin aluminum 
production of 2,921.0 million pounds 
was adequate to take care of the 
shipment of 2,100.0 million pounds of 
wrought products and 425.7 million 
pounds of “ingot other than second- 
ary” and leave a reasonable amount 
in excess. That excess, plus a tonnage 
equal to the total virgin imports was 
available for stockpiling. Another 


factor bearing on this phase is that 
from 12/31/53 to 12/31/54 stocks of 
ingot at reduction plants declined by 
36.5 million, thus adding to the 
amount of virgin metal circulated in 
1954. 


My calculations for 1955 based on 
those facts which are now matters 
of record, are that domestic produc- 
tion will be just about adequate to 
cover domestic primary demand if 
stockpile purchases, or commitments 
to stockpile, are reasonable. 


It seems quite evident that one or 
the other, or both, were not realistic 
in 1954 resulting in the confusion 
which has existed this year and which 
brought about the recent cutback of 
150.0 million pounds of shipments in- 
tended for stockpile during the first 
half of this year. 


Projection of my calculations to 
and including 1958 indicates that by 
1957 all domestic production will be 
required by industry and in 1958 all 
domestic production plus 150.0 mil- 
lion pounds of imports will be re- 
quired by industry. Stockpiling will 
then, in my opinion, either continue 
to compete with industry for the in- 
adequate metal supply or rely com- 
pletely on stepped up imports and/or 
increased domestic production. 


The cut back of 150.0 million 
pounds from shipments to stockpile 
is of course, helpful in the overall, 
freeing just that much metal from 
sterility. In fact, it was positively 
essential to abate the confusion and 
prevent utter chaos. However, it could 
not possibly have lived up to “its bill- 
ing” as relief insofar as small found- 
ries and smelters are concerned. It 
does not supply the entire solution to 
the problem. I propose to discuss this 
subject in more detail a little later 
in this testimony. 


Bearing in mind as outlined above, 
that foundries rely upon smelters for 
the bulk of their casting ingot, and 
that smelters use 70 per cent of the 
scrap consumed, I propose to dwell 
on the scrap phase of the aluminum 
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system. I shall attempt to do this 
with a minimum of confusing figures, 
particularly since much of the scrap 
supply and foundry ingot problem is 
not too complex, and rather simple of 
solution. It is my hope that by sketch- 
ng several major factors in rather 
broad relief, the committee members 
will ask such questions as will de- 
vieop for them, the details required 
for their complete understanding. 


Scrap Supply And Demand 

The United States has never been 
self sufficient in aluminum scrap any 
more than it has been self sufficient 
in total Aluminum except for a very 
few occasions, and those were of very 
short duration. We have always been 
substantial importers of scrap. This 
has repeatedly been recognized by a 
succession of Congresses which, year 
after year, have extended laws ex- 
empting aluminum scrap from im- 
port duties to stimulate its flow: 

I do not foresee any important 
alteration in this situation, now, or 
in the next several years. My projec- 
tions continue to show a very delicate 
state of balance between domestic de- 
mand and domestic scrap supply plus 
possible imports. 

Statements have been made in the 
press and otherwise, that foundries 
have not been able to get ingot. That 
may be quite true with respect to 
virgin ingot, but it has not been true 
up to this time with respect to ingot 
from smelters. 

I do not know of nor have I been 
able to find, one single case where 
any foundryman or die caster has 
been unable to get ingot from smelt- 
ers if he was willing to pay the 
quoted market price which the smelt- 
er is required to charge by reason of 
the high cost of scrap which, in turn, 
is brought about by the necessity of 
meeting the price which foreign buy- 
ers are willing to pay. 

Market prices for smelters ingot 
are not arbitrary figures picked out 
of the air, but are determined mainly 
by the cost of scrap. Scrap prices are 
determined by the law of supply and 
demand. Over the past nine or ten 
months demand for scrap has been 
aggravated by abnormal pressures 
from export markets. 

These pressures have forced smelt- 
ers alloys to points substantially 
above the posted prices of virgin pro- 
ducers for comparable alloys, whereas 
their normal relationship is at, or 
slightly below, producers’ quotations. 

We do most deeply sympathize with 
a foundryman caught between rising 
metal costs on one hand and his 
customers’ resistance to rising cast- 
ings cost on the other, and have re- 
peatedly pleaded with Government 
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authorities to recognize the threat 
and take steps to correct the situa- 
tion. While deploring the necessity 
for the higher prices they have been 
forced to adopt by virtue of the need 
to meet export prices for scrap, 
smelters appear to have deemed it 
better to have ingot for delivery to 
their customers, regardless of price, 
than to have a lower price quotation 
with no ingot to assist customers in 
keeping their foundries running. 


Effect Of Recent Cutback 
In Stockpile Shipments 

In the historical pattern of dis- 
tribution of virgin aluminum by the 
producers, from the figures available 
to me, it appears that only 8 to 10 
per cent of their production of metal 
is shipped to foundries (including 
captive). 

It is logical to expect that any 
extra metal inherited, such as relief 
from stockpile shipments, would be 
distributed on the historical pattern. 
It is also logical to expect that in a 
competitive field each beneficiary of 
the additional metal would dispense 
his historical percentage to his reg- 
ular customers. That is completely 
understandable and is mentioned as 
an economic fact — not in any way 
as criticism. 


However, the fact is that generally 
speaking, it has been the larger 
foundries and die casters, buying in 
large quantities, who have had a 
history of being “on the producers 
books”, not the multitude of small 
foundries and die casters who cannot, 
and do not, buy in large quantities, 
and who do not normally appear “on 
producers’ books”. 


The “little fellow” and the new 
venture are consequently not eligible 
to share to any great degree in the 
“inheritance”. They must, therefore, 
as always, rely upor. smelters for 
their supply. 

As I have shown, the share (8 to 
10 per cent) of all foundries and die 
casters in the 150.0 million pound 
cut back on an historical basis, could 
be expected to amount to not more 
than 15.0 million pounds of addition- 
al metal over the first 6 months of 
this year — or 2.5 million pounds 
per month. This in the face of a 
monthly casting production figure 
now running at about 65.0 million 
pounds. 

Release of these comparatively 
small additional amounts to those 
foundries having a history of being 
“on the producers’ books” actually 
gives those foundries an unfair ad- 
vantage over others who were not 
“on the producers’ books”. The same 
situation would hold true if later and 


greater releases of stockpile ship- 
ments were made in sufficient quanti- 
ties to permit producers to invade 
the small foundry field and ship to 
“new” customers or to those whose 
“historical pattern” has always been 
reliance upon smelters. 


This would actually constitute a 
realignment of customers by Govern- 
ment fiat, pricing the smelting in- 
dustry out of business unless at the 
same time the smelting industry were 
to be freed from the inflationary 
push on scrap prices caused by ex- 
port demand, which would permit 
their products to be priced com- 
petitively with those of the virgin 
producers. 


Serap Exports — Their Effect 


I have stated above that the bal- 
ance between domestic demand and 
domestic supply plus imports of 
aluminum scrap is so delicate as to 
constitute practical equilibrium now 
and for several years to come. That 
balance appears to me to be such 
that even any attempt to build back 
any depleted inventories of scrap, 
would be painful to consumers; ex- 
ports will produce the same effect. 

That little reserve of aluminum 
scrap which existed in inventory in 
1954 appears to have gone to satisfy 
the fantastic increase of exports in 
1954. In that year, exports reached 
78.1 million pounds while our normal 
export picture has been under 3.0 
million pounds per year in every year 
except 1953 when they reached 8.7 
million pounds. No such proportion- 
ate increase in scrap supply took 
place. 

As early as November 1953, smelt- 
ers sensed the danger in the then 
rapidly mounting export rate and 
called it to the attention of B. D. 
S. A., and the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. Repeated efforts to show 
the danger, and requests for re- 
lief through curtailment of exports 
brought no effective relief, and ex- 
ports continued to mount. 

After seriously depleting their in- 
ventories of scrap in an effort to 
resist the pressure from these export 
demands and faced with failure to 
receive enough scrap, smelters were 
finally forced to raise their scrap 
pur@hase price to the level estab- 
lished by exports. 

Bear in mind, if you will, that the 
U. S. total scrap receints including 
imports in 1954 appears to have been 
692.1 million pounds, but 757.0 
million pounds were consumed do- 
mestically and in exports. That means 
that 64.9 million pounds of exports 
came from domestic inventories. 

When it is realized that out of a 
total scrap consumption of 1757.0 
million pounds exports of 78.1 million 
pounds established the price of scrap, 
we are faced with the fact that 10 
per cent of the scrap was allowed to 
control the entire market and bring 
on the foundries the burden of high- 
er metal costs. 

When the smelting industry, which 
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ATTEMPT OF RST TO REDUCE AND STABILIZE COPPER 


PRICE IN BRITAIN HAS LITTLE EFFECT ON MARKET 


Consumer Demand For Tin Well Maintained; Lead Continues to Show 
Remarkable Degree of Stability; Zinc Use Holds at Excellent Rate 


June 6, 1955 


NE of the main centres of in- 
O terest in the copper market in 
this country during the past month 
has been, of course, the attempt by 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust Com- 
panies to introduce a lower and 
stable price of copper. In the event 
this has so far had little effect on 
open market prices for copper as 
after the initial reaction to the an- 
nouncement, the limited supplies—ag- 
gravated by the dock strike—and the 
persistent demand for the metal re- 
sulted in a steady upward movement 
in prices until the spread between 
the Selection Trust’s fixed price (at 
any rate until 9th June) and the 
London Metal Exchange quotation 
widened to over $60 a ton. 

As was expected ,the introduction 
of two prices to consumers in this 
country has created considerable 
problems, and some anomalies, in the 
pricing of semi-finished products. An 
attempt was loyally made by the Se- 
lection Trust’s customers to pass on 
the benefit of the lower price in their 
quotations for the refined copper 
arising from the low price Rhodesian 
blister, and also for the products 
made from it. It was early realized 
that as this tonnage represents only 
about one-third of the U. K.’s total 
supplies, lower prices could not be 
quoted for all products, and an initial 
attempt was made to confine the re- 
duction to unalloyed copper products. 
Even this was found to be rather too 
ambitious and at the present time 
there is the reculiar situation of 
fabricators quoting two prices, very 
far apart, for the same product — 
one for supplies made from R. S. T. 
copper, and one for material producer. 




















By L. H. TARRING 
London, England 





from copper priced on the open 
market. At the same time, copper 
alloy products have continued to be 
priced on the London Metal Exchange 
quotations. Naturally great interest 
now attaches to whether the initial 
price fixed by the Selection Trust 
Companies will be maintained after 
9th June, or whether a fresh price 
will be fixed for the ensuing 30 days, 
somewhere nearer the market level. 
Election Favorable To Markets 
The result of the General Election 
here on 26th May was generally fav- 
orable to markets, but this was 
quickly overshadowed by a serious 


dock strike and an even more serious 
rail strike which broke out over the 
Whitsun holidays, and is still in force 
at the time of writing. Whilst this 
has so far lasted only a few days, 
it threatens very. serious disruption 
to industry starting, perhaps, at the 
coal mines and steel works. 

Even though the Government has 
declared a State of Emergency in 
order to facilitate the maintenance 
of essential supplies and services, the 
positiion is extremely difficult. It 
might have been thought that the 
rail strike would have a depressing 
effect on the copper market but owing 
to the fact that supplies are short 
and demand still maintained — it 
has to be remembered that foreign 
demand also has its impact on the 
London market — prices have, in 
fact, hardened. The diversion of ap- 
preciable tonnages to the Continent 





U. K. COPPER 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports a slight decrease in U. K. 
stocks of copper in March (excluding Gov- 
ernment holdings). The total for the month 
including 50,763 tons of refined compared 
with 50,404 tons at the end of February. 
Stocks of blister copper were lower at 16,803 
compared with 19,781 tons the previous 
month. Of the refined, consumers held 33,- 
202 tons and there were 2,433 tons in 
London Metal Exchange approved ware- 
houses. Production during March was 12,- 
745 tons of primary and 9,912 tons of 
secondary, and 1,246 tons of rough copper. 
Consumption totalled 57,795 tons, making 
a total for the three months of 159,718 otns, 
compared with 136,740 tons for the sarne 
period of 1954. 


Details are given in the following table:- 
March January-March 


1955 1954 1955 

UNALLOYED 
COPPER PRODUCTS 
bs a Pe ee Bs 18,694 41,590 52,316 
Rods, Bars and 

Sections .......... 1,995 6,063 5,262 
Sheet, Strip and 

Ee - ewntieien os ca 6,398 14,697 17,039 
Tee Run bi eesdeeuant 4,314 10,488 12,027 
Castings and Misc... 500 1,500 1,600 


STATISTICS 
ALLOYED COPPER 
PRODUCTS 
., Aa 1,815 4,098 4,929 
Rods, Bars and 

Sectdons . ...s0-0es 15,038 32,669 41,874 
Sheet, Strip and 

ge eee neeree 12,533 40,377 35,646 
ene 2,079 4,474 5,474 
Castings and Misc... 5,684 16,156 15,458 
Copper Sulphate .. 3,842 12,798 10,341 


72,892 174,910 201,366 
Copper content of 

err 57,795 136,740 159,718 
Consumption of 

refined copper (2). 41,083 107,241R117,694 
Consumption of 

copper and alloy 

scrap (3) (copper 

content) ......... 16,712 29,499 42,024 
Note: (1) Consumption of H. C. copper 
and cadmium copper wire rods for wire. 
(2) Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is 
obtained by the difference between copper 
content of output and consumption of refined 
copper, and should be considered over a 
period since monthly figures of scrap con- 
sumption are affected Ly variations in the 
amount of work in progress. 


R Revised. 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


(Per Long Ton) 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 

















COPPER TIN LEAD ZINC - 
Cash 3 Months Settlement Cash 3 Months Settlement Current 3rd Current 8rd 

Month Following Month Follewin 

1954 Averages .. 248 17 ll 239 17 7 249 6 11 719 #811 709 17 7 £s d, 8 2: & £ ss. d. gs £ s. ‘i. 

1955 

me 6. «a+ wba 302 8 1 284 1 2 303 2 5 692 19 6 694 19 6 693 10 0 104 1 4 103 14 1 8 16 9 84 8 8 

February ....... 341 15 8 325 8 0 342 13 0 712 13 9 715 6 0 713 8 6 103 138 56 103 9 6 89 9 2 8710 8 

March Coerdtedeess 351 2 56 840 8 11 351 10 10 712 8 3 71419 7 712 16 li 104 0 1 103 2 4 88 411 87 3 1 

ML. <0 e#eneh ees 328 0 0 319 311 328 10 0 716 6 4 717 4 9 71613 8 104 9 4 104 210 89 1 38 8717 4 

BO sisccweucss 318 10 9 303 5 9 319 1 il 713 5 8 715 15 90 71313 4 103 3 6 103 0 0 89 13 8 88 5 0 





owing to the dock strike has been 
an important factor. 

The Government has disposed of 
15,000 tons of electro copper over 
the next five months by tender, a 
number of companies participating. 
Meanwhile spot electro wirebars re- 
main in very tight supply and still 
command high premiums over the 
London Metal Exchange cash price, 
figures of about $15 a ton ferquently 
being mentioned. 

In view of the serious transport 
strikes here it is very difficult to 
take a reasoned view of the outlook, 
but there is still abundant evidence 
that, internationally speaking, the 
copper market is still very firm. 


Good Tone In Tin 

On the whole the tin market has 
had quite a good tone during the past 
month as although there has still been 
no further development in connection 
with the ratification of the Inter- 
national Control Agreement by In- 
donesia, the market has, for the time 
being, lost its apprehension about a 
burdensome surplus of _ supplies, 
thanks to the contracts for Bolivian 
and Indonesian concentrates made by 
the American Government. Some sub- 
stantial purchases of tin by Argen- 
tina during the month also helped 
the tone of the market, while the 
threat of a serious strike of workers 
at Singapore Harbour at one time 
was a factor influencing sentiment 
to some extent. Fortunately this was 
averted, although clerical workers of 
the Singapore Harbour Board are still 
on strike. 

Some of the statements in the re- 
port presented to the U. S. Senate 
by Senator Symington on behalf of 
the Committee of Armed Services and 
Banking and Currency aroused seri- 
ous criticism over here, and a letter 
repudiating these points was sent by 


the Chairman of Consolidated Tin 
Smelters Limited. 


It is generally expected here that 
the Texas City tin smelter will re- 
main in operation for at least an- 
other year, but it seems most un- 
desirable that decisions on this point 
should be made on factual inac- 
curacies. One point is, of course, the 
suggestion that without the Texas 
City tin smelter Bolivian mines 
would lack the necessary outlet for 
their concentrates, whereas, in fact, 
European smelters which treated 
them before the war could easily (and 
no doubt gladly) smelt them at the 
present time. 


Consumer demand generally has 
been maintained pretty well, but if 
the rail strike in this country persists, 
production at the tinplate plants will 
be adversely affected, as will also the 
requirements of the makers of tin 
alloys. 


Lead Price Stable 


With the price of this metal still 
retaining a remarkable degree of 
stability on the open market here, 
and with no major changes in the 
rate of consumption, the lead market 
has not attracted very much comment 
recently. The level of consumption 
has been well maintained, at any rate 
until the last few days when the rail 
strike and dock strike combined have 
naturally interfered with normal busi- 
ness and, if they persist. may have 
a considerable effect on the off-take 
of this metal by manufacturers. 


The long-term outlook for the 
metal, as for some time past, de- 
pends very largely on future Amer- 
ican Government stockpiling policy, 
for as Mr. J. R. Goveti said in his 
statement with the report of the Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation Limited: 
“There is little doubt that if present 
prices are maintained by any arti- 
ficial stimulus, there will be a ten- 
dency for production to increase 


rather more rapidly than consump- 
tion. If, therefore, the prop which 
the stockpile has given to the market 
were to le removed, a fall in price 
could be anticipated. However, pur- 
chases that will have been made by 
the stockpile in the first year will 


fall well short of the target that was ° 


envisaged, and it has recently been 
announced that the operations of the 
stockpile will be continued for a 
further period. I trust, however, that 
such purchases will be so adjusted 
that greater stability can be created 
in the metal markets of the world.” 


Zinc Consumption Maintained 


Although for the greater part of 
May this country was pre-occupied 
to some extent with the impending 
general election, consumption of zinc 
was maintained at an excellent rate 
until the outbreak o* the rail strike 
towards the end of the month. If this 
has not already seriously affected 
consumption, it must inevitably do 
so if the strike is prolonged. Possibly 
the first section to be hit will be the 
galvanized sheet makers as the steel 
industry is already having to slow 
down operations owing to the lack 
of rail transport. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, with some quantities of im- 
ported metal held up by a dock strike, 
the supply position has continued 
tight, and as far as can be seen, 
neither ordinary high grade nor 
special high grade are likely to be- 
come plentifully available in the near 
future. As a result, substantial pre- 
miums over g. o. b. continue to be 
quoted for these grades, for spot sup- 
plies. This situation could be af- 
fected, of course, if a major strike 
were to break out in the American 
motor car industry as it is generally 
felt that such a development would 
release a good deal of zinc, particu- 
larly special high grade which has 
been used in such large quantities in 
the form of die-casting in motor car 
production. 
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U.S. COPPER PRICE MAY BE MAINTAINED THROUGH 
1955 AS DEMAND CONTINUES IN EXCESS OF OUTPUT 


Zinc Advances $c Lb.; Lead Sales Satisfactory; Tin Prices Higher; 
Brass Ingots Off $c to I4c; Silver Fluctuates; Quicksilver Weaker 


June 16, 1955 


ENTIMENT in the metal market 
S concerning the copper price ap- 
peared to have undergone a fairly 
radical change during the month in 
review. Leading members of the trade 


were taking the view that the current 
price, due to a number of factors, 
may be maintained for the remainder 
of this year at 36.00c a pound for 
electrolytic copper. 


Lead was steady at 15.00c a pound 
New York but zinc advanced 0.50c 
a pound on June 16 to a basis of 
12.50¢c a pound East St. Louis for the 
Prime Western grade. The Govern- 
ment again entered the market to 
purchase both lead and zinc for the 
national stockpile and bought the 
zinc at 12.00c a pound. 

Recent advances in the price of tin 
reflected labor difficulties in Singa- 
pore. Silver moved up and down dur- 
ing the period in review, finally de- 
clining to 89.25c an ounce on June 
13. Quicksilver continued to ease, with 
spot European metal at $284-$286 
per flask. Aluminum was firm and 
unchanged at 23.20c a pound and 
there were indications of some 
stiffening in the secondary aluminum 
market. 

Copper Price Sentiment 


It was only several weeks ago that 
some factors in the copper market 
still anticipated a decline in the price 
of copper but more recently sentiment 
is swinging to the belief that the 
price may hold through the rest of 
1955. The change in price sentiment 
mainly reflected the high price for 
the metal and strong demand by 
domestic consumer. Despite the fixed 
price of 35.00c a pound announced by 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust for 
some U. K. consumers, other U. K. 
producers continued to sell on a day- 
to-day price basis, the price being 
based on the London Metal Exchange 
quotations. 

Currently the LME cash quotation 
for copper is equivalent to over 
40.00c a pound. 

Domestic copper supplies remained 
tight. While the domestic output of 
primary copper, plus the copper that 
is refined from scrap, plus the net 
imports of copper appear to be in 
balance with actual consumption, 
there is an imbaiance between pro- 
duction and domestic demand. Many 
consumers were believed to be trying 
to buy a good deal more copper than 
they actually needed for current con- 
sumption, hoping to rebuild their de- 
pleted inventory with the surplus. 
Indicative of this situation was the 
fact that plants that will be closed 
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LATE NEWS, PRICE CHANGES 


Copper: Refined copper output in May 
rose to 135,042 tons from 122,129 tons 
in April; deliveries increased to 124,- 
85° tons from April’s 119,863 tons; 
stocks in producers’ hands were 43,- 
340 tons as against 42,759 tons at end 
of April. 

Aluminum: The Government authorized 
the diversion . of 200,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum from shipment to the 
national stockpile in the July-August- 
September quarter to alleviate con- 
tinuing shortagge of the metal. Rep. 
S. R. Yates of the House Small Bus- 
iness Subcommittee said his group 
would oppose any further diversion of 
aluminum scheduled for stockpile de- 
livery in the absence of assurance of 
an industry-wide participation in the 
distribution of such metal. The sec- 
ondary aluminum market, some factors 
anticipated might weaken although it 
recently showed signs of stiffening. 
Nickel: The Government also authorized 
diversion of 3,000,000 pounds of nickel 
from shipment to the stockpile ir. the 
1955 third quarter to alleviate the 
shortage of this me,al. 

Tin: Spot Straits tin was quoted at 
94.50¢ a pound New York on June 20. 
Prompt metal was quoted at the same 
level. 

Quicksilver: Spot European quicksilver 
declined another $2 on June 20 to 
$282-$284 per flask of 76 pounds. 











for summer vacations in July or in 
August were not only asking for as 
much for these months but for more 
than they got in May or will get in 
June. 

Another indicator that copper was 
tight and was expected to continue 
in short supply for three months was 
the current price of 34.25c a pound be- 
ing paid by refiners for No. 2 heavy 
copper and wire scrap. It takes from 
60 to 90 days to process the scrap 
and have the refined metal ready for 
marketing. Refining costs run about 
4.50c a pound, consequently, refiners 
must get at least 38.75c a pound for 
the metal refined from scrap bought 
at the present time for 34.25c. 


Strike Vote Set 

The general industrial outlook was 
brighter with labor difficulties in not 
only the automotive but also the 
steel industry seen settled without 
strikes. But the mining and smelting 
industry’s prospects for avoiding 
labor troubles was somewhat clouded. 
The International Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers announced that 
June 20-22 had been set for a nation- 
wide strike vote among workers in 
the nonferrous metals industry. The 
union said six weeks of negotiations 
with the industry’s Big Four — 
Anaconda, Kennecott, Phelps Dodge 
and American Smelting & Refining 
— had produced nothing more than 
“piddling offers.” 

On June 14 members of the CIO 


United Auto Workers went out on 
strike at all Waterbury divisions of 
the American Brass Company. The 
Waterbury walkout came as Amer- 
ican Brass negotiations with another 
union, the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers, appeared to be reaching a 
critical stage at plants in Ansonia 
a aceite Conn., and Buffalo, 
Brass Ingot Prices Cut 
Brass and bronze ingot prices 
were reduced from 0.50c to 1.50c a 
pound on May 31, depending on the 
copper content of the ingots. While 
ingot makers have been able to ac- 
quire scrap somewhat more easily, 
demand for ingots was easier. 


Lead, Zine for Stockpile 

The General Services Administra- 
tion on June 9 again asked producers 
to make offers for shipping lead and 
zine of domestic origin to the na‘ion- 
al stockpile. Deliveries to the stock- 
pile of both metals are to be made 
by August 15. 

While the GSA was able to get 10,- 
000 tons of lead and even more in 
months gone by when it purchased 
the metal for the stockpile, it was 
doubtful whether it got anywhere 
near as much this month. As far as 
consuming demand was _ concerned, 
lead producers were well satisfied 
with the recent volume of business, 
with many buyers in the market for 
July shipment. Sales were made at 
the spot quotation of 15.00c a pound 
New York. 

Indicating the steady strength in 
lead, leading smelters in the East on 
June 13 reduced their battery plate 
smelting charge $2.50 per ton, to 
$50.00 to $52.50 a ton. Smelters in- 
dicated that while they have been 
receiving more scrap recently, plates 
were not plentiful. 

Zine Price Advances 0.50c 

The price of zinc on June 16 ad- 
vanced 0.50c a pound to a basis of 
12.50¢c a pound East St. Louis for the 
Prime Western grade. 

The increase was the first since 
April 6. The new quotation, 12.50c, is 
the highest that it has been since 
January, 1953. In that year the price 
began to decline and reached the low 
point of 9.25¢ a pound in January, . 
1954. Since then the price trend has 
been consistently upward, due chiefly 
to the fact that consumers worked 
off their surplus stocks and some 
reduced their inventory to such an 
extent that they had to step up their 
purchases, not only to fill their empty 
pipelines, but to take care of their in- 
creased volume of business. 

Die casters were unable to get all 
the Special High Grade zinc that they 


(Continued on page 16) 
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have been anxious to buy. Prime 
Western has been more plentiful, but 
these stocks have also been greatly 
reduced. The price rise was antici- 
pated, particularly after labor peace 
Was assured in the automotive in- 
dustry. 

In the past the GSA has been able 
to purchase around 15,000 tons of 
zinc a month for the stockpile. In- 
dications were, however, that this 
month the GSA was offered only 
token quantities since few zinc pro- 
ducers had metal to spare for sale to 
the Government. 


Zine Stocks Decline 


The further improvement in the 
zine statistical picture for May was 
better than anticipated. Producers’ 
stocks of unsold zinc declined to 63,- 
184 tons at the end of May as com- 
pared with 74,579 tons at the end of 
April. Stocks were at the lowest level 
since the end of May, 1952, and at 
the rate they were being shipped to 
domestic consumers, were equivalent 
to about three weeks’ supply. 

Production of all grades of zine in 
May, 86,159 tons, was slightly higher 
than April’s 83,763 tons, but unfilled 
orders on producers’ books at the end 
of May were 70,084 tons as compared 
with 65,127 tons a month earlier. 
Shipments of all grades in May were 
97,572 tons as against 100,044 tons 
in April. 

Tin Prices Advance 

Recent advances in tin prices re- 
flected labor difficulties in Singapore 
which finally erupted in a general 
strike on June 13. Domestic consum- 
ers generally remained out of the 
market, seemingly taking the position 
that if they had to pay higher prices 
they could do so later. 

Spot Straits tin at New York was 
quoted at 93.75¢ a pound on June 
15 as against the last previously 
quoted price in this space of 91.50c, 
on May 16. In the May 16-June 15 
period, the high was the June 13 
94.00c quotation with the low of 
91.375¢ registered cn May 17 and 
May 23. 

Secondary Aluminum 

Primary aluminum ingot was firm 
and unchanged at 23.20c a pound. De- 
spite rumors of possible further ac- 
tion by the Government to ease the 
tight supply situation of the metal 
the secondary aluminum market 
showed signs of stiffening. Prices for 
some grades of smelters’ alloys were 
increased 0.25c a pound and smelters 
were paying around 0.50c a pound 
more for certain grades of aluminum 
scrap. 

Some smelters indicated there might 
be a complete reversal in the recent 
downward trend in prices for sec- 
ondary aluminum ingots, reflecting 
the brighter hopes for a _ peaceful 
settlement of labor difficulties in the 
steel and automotive industries and 
the higher prices they may have to 
pay for scrap aluminum. 


Silver Fluctuates 


The price of silver changed several 
times during the month in review. 
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As reported in our Late Price 
Changes last month, the price of 
foreign silver at New York advanced 
1.25c an ounce to 89.75¢ an ounce on 
May 13. On May 18 it moved up to 
90.16c an ounce, advanced to 90.25c 
on May 23. and hit its peak of 90.50c 
an ounce on May 31. On June 6 it 
declined by 0.25c, to 90.25c, and an- 
other 0.50¢c on June 7 to 89.75¢c. On 
rex] 13 it dropped another 0.50c to 
.25¢e. 


Quicksilver Easier 


Quicksilver prices continued to 
ease. From the range of $304 to $306 
per flask of 76 pounds quoted for 
spot European metal on May 17, the 
price declined by $2 and $3 per flask 
to $284 to $286 on June 14. With 
Mexican quicksilver available at a 
substantial discount of several dollars 
below the quotation for European 
metal, trade factors believed the spot 
European price trend would con- 
tinued downward. 
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1955 production will be approximate- 
ly 7 per cent above 1954 production. 
Imports are coming in as previously 
forecast and should total about 440,- 
000,000 pounds for the year, reflect- 
ing approximately a 10 per cent in- 
crease over 1954. 

The civilian demand is consider- 
ably in excess of forecasts made in 
late 1954 and early 1955. Defense 
requirements show no drastic change. 
Accordingly, it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that current United 
States demand for aluminum — 
civilian and defense—cannot be met 
unless there is some relief through 
one or all of the three factors just 
mentioned. In fact, at a committee 
meeting held in Washington, D. C. 
last week, the following comment 
was made, based upon the testimony 
of representatives of both industry 
and government: 

“Serious shortages of aluminum 
exist, and unless additional supplies 
are made available to non-integrated 
users during the second half of 1955, 
many small business firms in the 
aluminum industry will encounter 
further difficulties.” 

On the basis of the hearing, there 
is every reason to believe that relief 
will be granted. Nevertheless, alumi- 
num will remain in tight supply, and 
deliveries will be rather extended as 
long as the present high civilian de- 
mand continues. 

An increase of 1c per pound across 
the board on all forms and shapes of 
aluminum became effective in the 
first quarter. In May another slight 
increase was announced, which, how- 
ever, affected only certain quantity 


brackets. Much as we dislike, as 
Purchasing Agents, to talk about 
price increases, it is rather obvious 
that if and when the current round 
of wage increases hit the aluminum 
industry, that there will be another 
increase and probably on an across 
the board basis. Current tariff legis- 
lation, which is in the hopper, will 
have little or no effect on price. 

While aluminum scrap is in short 
supply and is still considerably over- 
priced when compared to primary 
metal, the extreme premium prices 
have evaporated. It is important to 
watch the price trend on aluminum 
scrap, as it will in all probability re- 
flect. the supply and demand situa- 
tion of aluminum in general. 

In conclusion, it should be said that 
the aluminum age is here. Aluminum 
is taking its rightful place with other 
metals, and it is important that we 
think in terms of expanding produc- 
tion to meet increased needs for a 
period of years. It is reasonable to 
assume that aluminum will remain 
favorably priced in comparsion with 
other metals. 
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metals made by other speakers at the 
NAPA meeting are published else- 
where in this issue.) - 
Gov’t Mineral Buying 

The full House Interior Committee 
has received a bill approved by a 
subcommittee raising the quotas for 
the Government purchase program on 
tungsten, manganese, mica, asbestos, 
chromite, beryl and columbiumtantal- 
um. The bill would establish two new 
purchase depots for Government buy- 
ing of mannganese ores and would 
boost quotas at the other three exist- 
ing of manganese ores and would 
units (22.4 pounds each) to 18 million 
for manganese. The measure doubles 
the quotas for the other minerals. 


Gov’t Titanium Program 


A shake-up in the Government pro- 
grams for boosting titanium produc- 
tion was requested in a_ sharply 
critical report issued by the Senate 
Armed _ Services Committee. The 
group charged that the Government, 
by assuming substantial risk in ob- 
taining heavy production of a 
product not yet commercially accept- 
able, has cost the taxpayer many 
millions of dollars — and may cost 
him a great deal more. The report, 
approved by the full committee, said 
the responsibility for research and 
production had been scattered among 
defense agencies until “it is im- 
possible to calculate the actual cost 
of the titanium program. The report 
demanded centralized control. 

The report stated that the GSA has 
a stockpile that cost some $36,000,000 
on which a price drop already shows 
a loss of more than $4,000,000. 
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Limit Scrap Exports To Conserve Alaminam Sapply 
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foresaw much of the present dilemma, 
made recommendations to the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, was it was in- 
formed that the Government felt 
these exports to be necessary for 
international reasons. Accepting this 
as a fact, the smelting industry 
stated in Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee meetings that if our Government 
deems exports of aiuminum are 
necessary, then the smelting industry 
would be perfectly willing to con- 
tribute its proper proportion, but 
that the other segments of the alum- 
inum industry should do likewise — 
that is the extruders, the sheet roll- 
ers, the foil segment, etc. 

Our stand was and is, that since 
scrap represents approximately 20 
per cent only of the needed exports 
should be taken as scrap — the bal- 
ance to be in virgin ingot. That 
would spread the responsibility for 
activating foreign relations policy 
over each segment of the aluminum 
industry proportionately. 

I make this suggestion in the full 
knowledge that our friends abroad, 
to whom our aluminum scrap has 
been exported, maintain high pro- 
tective tariffs on the importation of 
aluminum in pig or ingot form, but 
none on scrap. I am also aware that 
this makes scrap the attractive sub- 
ject for importation into those 
countries. 

To overcome the buyers’ objections 
to paying import duties to their own 
countries on pig or ingot, then let 
our Government, if it deems these 
exports essential, subsidize the 80 
per cent of exports required under 
my suggestion to be taken in virgin 
metal. That would certainly not be 
any startling innovation, but it 
would spread the burden of these 
export drains over all our aluminum 
system proportionately rather than 
concentrate them on the smelters’ 
raw materials; that is scrap. 

Our alternate recommendation was 
and is, that exports of aluminum 
scrap be restricted to not more than 
1.0 million pounds per month. 

In reviewing the whole problem, 
certain aspects become very confusing 
to this witness. One of the most con- 
fusing and disturbing is why — after 
all the taxpayers through their Gov- 
ernment have subsidized expansion of 
virgin aluminum production via fast 
amortization and guaranteed markets 
(stockpile) pnder the impression that 
the expansion and stockpile are vital 
to the defense of our country — why 
do we turn around and allow 64.9 
million pounds, or any appreciable 
amount, of that..vital metal supply 
to go aboard? . 

Stockpiling 

Another very important point 
baffling to me is that while in the 
Stockpile Act there is no provision 
or intent to stockpile scrap — that 
is indirectly what is happening. As 
long as producers can take virgin 
metal out of their systems for ship- 
ment to stockpile and replace part, 
or all, of that metal in their systems 
through purchases of scrap, we have 
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an indirect miethod of stockpiling 
scrap. This operation is a control de- 
vice through which producers have an 
unwarranted lever on the scrap 
market, and supply. 

Here again, as in exports, we have 
an example of scrap supply which 
represents 20 per cent of our metal 
supply, being further pinched, in this 
case to replace virgin metal shipped 
to stockpile. Why should the factor 
representing 20 per cent (unsub- 
sidized in any way), be called upon 
to bear any portion of the obligation 
of the subsidized 80 per cent? It does 
not end with the present situation 
but remains as a threat to s .p 
supply as long as stockpiling lasts. 

Conclusions, Recommendations 

I have said that the problem of 
ingot supply for foundries at ac- 
ceptable prices is one of rather simple 
solution. I believe the problem can be 
promptly and effectively solved by 
the following actions. 

1. Drastically restrict exports of 
aluminum scrap. By this action, 
supply will be conserved and we will 
no longer have 10 per cent of supply 
controlling the market of the other 
90 per cent. 

2. For such time as virgin pro- 
ducers have Government stockpile as 
a refuge for any part of their virgin 
production, any stockpile requirement 
or right, any producer may have for 
any period (quarter or month) be re- 
duced by substantially the amount of 


‘scrap he has purchased or received 


on toll or conversion arrangement 
over the then immediately past 
similar period (quarter or month). 
3. Temper stockpile purchase with 
moderation on the basis of metal 
actually on hand and unsold to in- 


dustry rather than on forward com- 
mittment based on .expectation of 
what will be immediately unsalable 
to industry. 

If these actions are taken, in my 
opinion, there will be no “aluminum 
problem” in the acute sense such as 
the one which has brought on these 
hearings. 
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last year and should climb to at least 
450,000,000 pounds for 1958. 

Exploration and development of new 
ore bodies continues. INCO is spend- 
ing $2,000,000 to develop a low grade 
nickel ore body in Northern Manitoba 
by sinking a 1,309 ft. shaft with de- 
velopment on two ievels. Sherritt 
Gordon reports steady improvement 
in operations at its Lynn Lake mine 
and mill. Falconbridge Nickel Mines, 
Ltd. are planning active exploration 
in several areas, The same company 
reports its development programs at 
the mines in Canada and at the re- 
finery in Norway up to schedule. A 
new nickel mine is being opened in 
New Caledonia but the ore is being 
shiosed to Japan. 

The price of nickel should hold 
throughout the year. The supply for 
the year should be slightly larger 
than for 1954 and it is hoped that 
following the June supplemeittal al- 
location, the amount available will 
further increase. 

Cadmium continues in plentiful 
supply for all users and the market 
appears firm at current levels. 
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*Excluding Russia, 





Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


Crude Production 





Primary 


197,279 
196,190 


215,377 
2,358,107 


196,513 
203,338 
233,701 
1231,236 
230,150 


73,838 
71,344 
71,966 
74,903 


135,002 


Secondary 


Yugoslavia, 


8,254 
6,662 
6,922 
11,482 
9,955 
9,585 
7,674 
10,338 
9,410 
12,532 
107,745 


9,229 
13,472 
10,558 
10,842 
12,308 


7,671 
6,486 
6,660 
11,216 
9,597 
8,784 
7,168 
9,988 
9,052 
12,152 
102,472 


8,879 
13,246 
10,239 
10,559 
11,734 


506 
350 
358 
380 
5,273 


350 
208 
319 
283 
574 


Norway, Sweden, 





(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock 

Production Customers’ End of Period 
211,889 189,030 406,274 
200,684 203,772 397,586 
204,287 226,202 337,358 
201,089 236,575 249,940 
213,020 202,717 239,635 
205,130 195,880 230,974 
196,275 199,432 220,823 
197,314 212,486 211,207 
222,458 225,840 216,687 
242,635 229,154 228,637 
2,466,547 2,453,954 228,637 
209,583 226,984 205,278 
212,823 225,255 188,916 
237,526 235,118 195,064 
224,525 221,415 200,835 
251,791 233,777 219,960 

In U. S. A. 
118,065 95,795 126,470 
112,937 104,579 124,516 
108,723 111,005 82,124 
112,474 106,252 69,289 
107,193 97,436 68,077 
104,693 92,475 58,648 
88,786 88,198 48,775 
92,918 105,293 32,290 
115,917 118,707 37,094 
133,523 121,907 47,108 
1,311,031 1,208,755 47,108 
123,840 113,949 45,982 
123,162 108,503 44,579 
135,701 131,354 46,091 
135,042 119,863 42,759 
135,042 124,853 43,340 
Outside U. S. A.* 

93,824 93,235 279,804 
87,747 99,193 273,070 
95,564 115,197 255,234 
88,615 130,323 180,651 
105,827 105,281 170,558 
100,437 103,405 172,326 
107,489 110,234 172,048 
104,396 107,193 177,917 
106,541 107,133 179,593 
109,112 109,528 181,529 
1,155,516 1,247,120 181,529 
85,743 113,035 159,296 
89,661 116,752 144,337 
101,825 119,863 42,759 
102,396 101,552 158,076 
116,749 108,924 176,620 


Japan, Australia. 





Stock Increases or Decreases 





Blister 


a 


2,168 


steer 


eee eee 


eeeeee 


eee eee 


Refined 
+12,179 


—139,605 


— 23,359 
—16,362 
+ 6,148 
+ 5,771 
+19,125 


+ 4,429 
— 6,734 
—17,836 
—T74,583 
—10,093 
+ 1,768 
— 278 
+ 5,869 
+ 1,676 
+ 1,936 
—99,001 


— 22,233 
—14,959 
— 3,332 


Total 


—27,200 
—12,375 
+ 10,881 
+ 23,324 
+ 9,792 


see eee 
eee eee 
seeeee 
cee eee 
seeeee 
eee eee 
see eee 
eee eee 


eeeene 
seeeee 
eee eee 
eennee 


serene 
seeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eereee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 





Electrolytic Copper 


(Cents Per Pouna) 


1952 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
27.829 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 





1953 
24.50 
25.46 
31.49 
30.59 
29.72 
29.94 
29.92 
29.69 
29.75 
29.80 
29.88 
29.88 
29.15 


1954 
29.88 
29.88 
29.93 
29.98 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.90 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
29.97 


Price, Del. Conn. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 


1955 
30.36 
33.00 
33.45 
36.00 
36.00 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


1952 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 
24.625 





Lake Copper 


Producers’ Price, Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


1953 1954 1955 
24.625 30.00 30.12 
24.625 30.00 33.00 
32.00 30.00 33.56 
32.23 30.00 36.00 
Nom 30.00 36.00 
30.125 30.00 i i 
30.125 30.00 
30.125 30.00 
30.125 30.00 
30.125 30.00 
30.125 30.00 
30.038 30.00 
29.47 30.00 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 

Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Aver. 


Export Copper 


Electrolytic f. a. s. New York 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 


1952 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
27.50 
24.50 
34.415 
34.537 
34.825 
34.825 
34.825 
34.825 
34.825 
31.742 





1953 1954 
34.825 28.63 
34.825 28.59 
35.131 29.544 
35.89 29.93 
29.89 30.00 
29.75 30.00 
29.692 30.00 
29.075 30.00 
29.00 30.80 
29.053 33.22 
28.875 32.832 
28.774 33.37 
31.128 30.58 


1955 
35.29 
38.41 
42.58 
42.78 
39.76 
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Fabricators Copper Statistics 














(in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Unfilled 
Purchases Unfilled Actual Excess 
Fabricators’ of Refined Fabricators’ Sales by Copper Fabricators’ 
Stocks of by Fab. from Working Fabricaters to Consmd. by Stocks Over 
1949 Refined Cop. Producers Stocks Customers Fabricators Orders Bkd. 
Total 354,992 82,793 285,298 189,407 1,053,225 — 36,920 
1950 
Total 290,241 92,372 288,392 313,052 1,438,327 —218,831 
1951 
Total 280,402 32,147 295,385 303,050 1,392,111 —285,836 
1952 
Total 333,455 32,652 292,157 275,312 1,389,451  #—201,362 
1953 
Jan. 321,212 43,195 294,467 275,736 134,203 —205,796 
Feb. 312,177 52,990 290,367 296,760 123,850 —221,960 
Mar. 319,356 47,685 292,447 291,979 122,980 —217,385 
Apr. 342,771 53,501 295,096 298,532 116,319 —197,356 
May 364,197 49,952 293,794 285,425 126,972 —165,070 
June 363,020 40,759 297,387 268,099 132,615 —161,707 
July 375,629 39,936 302,113 259,641 91,826 —146,189 
Aug. 366,244 42,490 305,204 235,893 113,250 —132,363 
Sept. 358,081 38,593 307,612 206,476 111,805 —117,414 
Oct. 352,091 31.035 305,431 187.438 116.259 —109,743 
Nov. 350,804 34,380 305,877 165,047 102,258 —- 85,740 
Dec. 380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 83,652 — 74,678 
Oat ca. cee Pe cee [eee een, 
1954 
Jan. 355,632 26,423 307,014 142,588 100,805 —- 67,547 
Feb. 349,661 26,227 305,670 122,999 94,975 — 52,781 
Mar. 341,693 28,836 304,065 123,887 103,796 — 57,423 
Apr 341,616 30,677 302,391 124,559 104,943 — 54,667 
May 349,796 33,210 + 305,504 123,039 102,810 — 45,537 
June 351,518 43,723 304,833 122,218 104,531 — 31,810 
July 370,287 41,104 307,352 130,576 80,751 — 26,537 
Aug. 359,474 58,007 302,423 131,514 102,966 — 16,456 
Sept. 341,726 50,650 300,603 148,515 106,628 — 56,742 
Oct. 330,787 50,240 299,068 135,140 116,232 — 53,181 
Nov. 335,315 55,517 301,097 137,076 114,392 — 47,341 
Dec. 360,526 58,125 304,619 136,581 99,479 — 22.549 
Tate. <a She AO a EE CC OD TI rere 
1955 
Jan. 334,105 66,122 302,658 159,016 136,539 — 61,447 
Feb. 323,425 75,840 301,597 180,898 118,786 — 83,230 
Mar. 311,235 85,859 301,937 187,827 143,544 — 92,670 
Apr. 316,575 88,992 304.117 205,308 115,073 —103,858 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters 
and Refineries in United States* 
(In Short Tons) 
1946 1947 «1948S s:1949 1950-1951) 1952 195319541955 
ee. 5 se pa 7,080 10,172 17,084 15,763 6,640 4,528 6,486 9,859 11,047 
SSA? 1,576 5,394 11,890 20,238 12,500 5,153 3,633 10,337 8,490 15,198 
) Se 9,187 11,954 20,678 13,538 7,912 5,243 19,991 9,738 12,198 
Apr. 2,750 13,065 15,125 15,968 12,304 8,553 6,214 16,584 9,004 13,162 
May 2,455 14,264 16,357 14,237 8,749 8,458 8,033 10,857 8,687 15,133 
June 2,230 9,883 11,176 8,809 20,523 8,628 4,425 10,945 BRO Baki coe 
July 2,581 8,578 8,370 7,782 10,040 6,642 5,188 9,063 DE kc 3 s'e-< 
Bee 6. ks Saat 8,572 17,081 8,246 10,452 6,113 5,003 7,137 Pe An «os 
er 4,832 10,611 16,001 10,980 4,903 3,561 4,667 9,042 <n ee 
Oct. 2,932 8,532 10,854 6,401 9,459 3.336 4,602 10,065 RX Meee Ste bicce 
SS sche’ 3,079 8,070 7,625 15,347 9,237 3,179 4,724 7,815 | ae 
ee 4,081 9,154 11,826 10,533 7,178 4,538 6,208 11,476 8k eee 
SO cones 33,826 112,386 147,931 156,303 142,067 71,812 62,470 29,798 127,449 ae 


*As compiled by Copper Institute. 





represent in excess of 95 per cent of the deliveries of the entire industry. 
1945 1953 


Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 


(Net Tons) 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass 
and bronze are compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry and 


1946 = 1947 


1948 1949 





1950 1951 1952 1954 1955 
Jan. .. 41,021 29,196 27,841 26,998 19,456 18,874 . 28,416 28,315 24,423 20,661 25,201 
Feb. ° 39.297 24,580 24.686 22,487 15,026 18,487 27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 25,349 
Mar. .... 41,988 27,176 17,477 24,282 14,550 22,494 31,997 23,890 28,256 23,653 29,713 
Apr. .... 40,118 30,228 24,577 25,177 10,695 22,118 30,472 22,547 25,044 24,746 27,641 
May . 87,262 27,333 19,525 23,716 11,114 23,643 33,267 21,740 21,660 22,269 23,708 
June .... 32,613 31, 349 16,929 24,401 9,696 25,093 33,817 21,274 20,818 22,348 ..... 
July .... 27,995 26,677 16,728 20,456 10,220 21,609 32,016 18,947 19,321 17,074 ..... 
Aug. 25,372 27,896 18,589 24,098 14,194 26,689 25,285 21,807 20,156 21,684 ..... 
Sept. 20,165 27,390 19.025 23,641 16,208 28,811 22,285 22,770 21,463 22,464 ..... 
Oct. %3,527 31,461 22,806 21,559 18,026 32,240 23,124 25,811 22,280 24,080 ..... 
Nov. .... <2,966 29,282 21,666 21,731 18,488 31,748 23,544 238,441 21,860 23,061 ..... 
Dec. 20,488 27,206 23,862 20,954 17,960 28,575 20,987 22,983 20,541 21,273 ..... 
Total . .872,812 339,724 263,711 279,500 175,643 303,563 332,378 277,736 271,251 263,233 ...... 
Aver. ... 31,608 28,310 21,976 23,292 14,637 25,297 27,615 23,145 22, 604 21,9386 ..... 
METALS, JUNE, 1955 


Mine Production of Copper 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 


Missouri Western Total 
1951 
Te. 41,119 2,422 884,788 928,330 
Ttl. 36,758 1,726 885,985 924,469 
1953 
Ttl. 38,900 2,237 885,174 926,448 
1954 
Mar. 3,560 158 67,558 71,276 
Apr. 3,047 163 65,187 68,397 
May 3,136 151 68,168 71,455 
June 3,228 154 69,577 72,959 
July 2,976 139 63,436 66,551 
Aug. 2,947 155 48,566 51,668 
Sept. 3,427 157 58,527 62,111 
Oct. 3,683 150 67,3882 71,215 
Nov. 3,660 136 75,412 79,208 
Dec. 4,156 137 §=77,124 81,417 
Ttl. 39,846 1,850 794,555 836,251 
1955 
Jan. 5,054 175 78,062 83,291 
Feb. 5,338 185 78,058 83,581 
Mar. 6,654 220 86,854 93,728 
Apr. 5,644 190 83,170 89,004 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
coneamers works) 





No. 1 Light Re- 

Copper Copper Copper finery 
on Scrap Scrap Scrap Brass* 
Av. ..33.955 20.405 20.855 20.036 
1954 
Apr. ..26.42 24.92 23.42 21.77 
May ..27.04 25.54 24.04 22.58 
June .27.125 25.625 24.125 22.875 
July ..27.09 5.59 24.09 22.93 
Aug. . 27.12 25.62 24.12 23.74 
Sept. 27.51 26.01 24.51 24.62 
Oct. ..28.02 26.52 25.02 24.965 
Nov. ..28.55 27.05 25.55 25.43 
Dec. ..28.85 27.85 25.85 25.82 
Av. ..26.75 25.22 23.69 22.92 
1955 
Jan. ..30.08 28.58 27.08 26.44 
Feb. ..32.80 31.30 29.73 27.92 
Mar. .34.28 32.78 31.03 29.43 
Apr. ..34.48 32.98 31.23 30.61 
May .33.70 32.20 30.45 30.00 


*Of dry content for material having a dry 
copper content in excess of 60%. 


Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 
(Average Prices) 

(Cents per pound del. refinery for 
60,000 Ibs. of each gerade) 


No, 1 No. 2 No. 1 Heavy 

Copper Copper Ceompo- Yellow 
ae Scrap Scrap sition Brass 
Av. .. 23.524 21.934 18.862 14.127 
1954 
Apr. ..26.39 24.89 20.02 15.35 
May ..27.03 25.53 21.50 16.50 
June .27.01 25.51 21.50 16.50 
July ..26.90 25.38 21.40 16.69 
Aug. . 26.81 25.25 21.64 17.15 
Sept. .27.01 25.51 21.85 17.35 
Oct. ..27.675 26.175 22.70 17.78 
Nov. ..28.07 26.57 23.20 18.07 
Dec. ..28.50 27.00 23.71 18.21 
Av. ..26.59 25.07 20.99 16.24 
1955 
Jan. ..29.35 27.85 24.36 19.07 
Feb. ..30.85 29.35 25.27 20.66 
Mar. .33.66 31.83 27.44 21.43 
Apr. ..33.73 31.99 27.90 21.38 
May ..33.66 32.16 27.08 24.18 





United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Stock At 
Beginning 

ME: ekenae ea be 21,328 
TAS 38,644 
EE. akin Wap oie 70,424 
| Re ee 35,619 
SEE hice digi bas  sisieee 
1953 

October ....... 58,490 
November ..... 58,236 
December ...... 67,494 

ches eens 
1954 
SORUAEY 2.06503 81,152 
February ...... 92,496 
Fe 97,981 
PEEL. + din bie Wee 100,927 
BE hin c cticugieus 100,441 
SE cs a lelale,b'8% 2 109,302 
WT 6 o0k ehirees 104,626 
re 93,030 
September 84,429 
CE coe cces 93,358 
November ..... 95,496 
December ...... 94.387 
» RS cra a 

1955 

January ....... 92,719 
February ...... 84,882 
ST ree 64,938 
ES visa Waters 59,881 





Production 
Primary & 
Secondary 


511,356 
542,676 
571,763 
486,874 
532,778 


44,741 
52,562 
48,687 
533,883 


48,518 
42,046 
50,808 
46,730 
49,139 
42,317 
35,716 
44,089 
47,762 
51,276 
46,711 
46,506 
551,618 


44,780 
40,173 
50,308 
50,274 


Total 
Supply 
532,684 
581,320 
642,187 
522,493 
558,117 


103,231 
110,798 
116,181 
577,443 


129,670 
134,542 
148,789 
147,657 
149,580 
151,619 
140,342 
137,119 
132,191 
144,634 
142,207 
140,893 
632,770 


137,499 
125,055 
115,246 
110,155 


Stock 
At End 
38,644 
10,424 
35,619 
25,339 


atee 


58,236 
67,494 
81,152 


92,496 
97,981 
100,927 
100,441 
109,302 
104,626 
93,030 
84,429 
93,358 
95,496 
94,387 
92,719 


84,882 
64,938 
59,881 
54,956 

In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 
to other than domestic consumers. 


Domestic 
Shipments 


490,630 
355,905 
499,637 
496,184 
492,094 


44,987 
43,234 
35,007 
488,427 


37,108 
36,551 
47,837 
47,161 
40,183 
46,987 
37,402 
43,402 
30,891 
36,307 
34,913 
37,017 
475,551 


40,451 
46,645 
42,381 
44,878 





Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 


Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 

1948 114,253 42,080 2,258 97,637 
1949 56,273 12,443 1,139 172,475 
1950 66,646 28,854 3,304 93,297 
1951 70,149 32,099 2,063 75,337 
1952 
Dec. 5,536 2,594 110 5,840 
Total 74,616 30,809 1,374 177,238 
1953 
May 6,829 3,450 370 8,480 
June 6,420 3,315 290 7,018 
July 5,123 3,161 35 6,304 
Aug. 5,226 2,335 120 9,435 
Sept. 6,494 2,162 105 7,274 
Oct. 9,612 2,782 160 6,346 
Nov. 6,920 3,352 312 4,452 
Dec. 6,220 1,896 72 3,985 
Total 76,283 34,415 2,136 80,339 
1954 
Jan. 6,273 2,955 5,077 
Feb. 6,040 2,170 aad 5,890 
Mar. 7,620 2,405 252 6,663 
Apr. 6,207 2,550 361 6,341 
May 6,030 2,310 276 5,635 
June 6,116 3,700 122 5,711 
July 4,000 1,500 sce 6,690 
Aug. 8,799 8,358 146 6,111 
Sept. 4,602 1,653 564 4,110 
Oct. 6,142 1,970 657 4,172 
Nov. 5,816 3,795 333 3,898 
Dec. 7,707 1,880 100 5,790 
Total 75,412 30,246 2,811 66,088 
1955 
Jan. 7,044 1,570 36 5,158 
Feb. 5,869 3,200 348 6,758 
Mar. 6,538 2,340 614 6,897 
Apr. 5,909 2,625 201 6,533 
22 


Brass 


Sun- 


Making dries 


(In 
4,921 
3,190 
6,374 
5,583 


385 
5,160 


752 
528 
205 
745 
1,088 
207 
385 
206 
5,716 


964 
798 
149 
308 
250 
406 
415 
838 
20 
383 
520 
141 
5,192 


213 
289 
240 
463 


tons of 
41,524 
37,549 
60,118 
48,248 


3,319 
50,943 


5,118 
5,892 
5,047 
5,382 
5,261 
4.628 
4,876 
3,350 
55,9236 


5,051 
3,682 
6,818 
5,194 
4,621 
6,525 
4,121 
5,377 
4,667 
4,581 
3,202 
3,530 
57,369 


4,451 
4,796 
3,807 
5,178 


Job- Unclas- 
bers sified 
2,000 Ibs.) 

8,076 215,150 
4,117 168,719 
10,450 230,594 
3,550 259,155 
253 21,333 
5,671 246,283 
605 23,310 
196 20,481 
168 15,609 
268 17,325 
199 19,015 
1,987 19,165 
982 21,955 
402 18,876 
6,390 227,222 
628 16,160 
254 17,717 
492 23,438 
342 25,798 
1,020 20,041 
1,114 23,293 
861 19,608 
1,152 17,621 
851 14,424 
829 17,573 
721 16,628 
906 16,963 
9,170 229,264 
857 21,122 
1,013 24,373 
1,167 20,778 
1,234 22,735 





Lead Prices at New York 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





(Common Grade) 


Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents per pound) 


1952 1953 1954 
19.00 14.192 13.26 
19.00 13.50 12.82 
19.00 13.404 12.94 
18.92 12.64 13.91 
15.731 12.75 14.00 
15.26 13.413 14.11 
16.00 13.683 14.00 
16.00 14.00 14.06 
16.00 13.74 14.60 
14.426 13.50 14.975 
14.18 13.50 15.00 
14.125 13.50 15.00 
16.47 13.485 14.06 


Lead Sheet Prices 





1955 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


(To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


1952 1953 1954 
24.00 19.192 18.26 
24.00 18.50 17.82 
24.00 18.404 17.94 
23.92 17.64 18.91 
20.81 17.75 19.00 
20.65 19.413 19.11 
21.00 18.683 19.00 
21.00 19.00 19.06 
21.00 18.74 19.60 
19.48 18.50 19.975 
19.18 18.50 20.00 
19.125 18.50 20.00 


Battery Shipments 





1955 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


The following table shows replace- 
ment battery shipments in the United 
States as compiled by the Business 
Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., for the Association of 
American Battery Manufacturers. 


oan... 
Feb. .. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


May .. 


June 


say .. 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. .. 
Dee. .. 


Total 


(In thousands of units) 





1952 1953 1954 1955 
1,639 1,571 1,788 1,478 
963 1,162 1,422 1,647 
769 1,202 1,194 1,321 
. 850 1,245 1,150 1,281 
1,137 1,455 1,391 eres 
. 1,535 2,004 1,834 
2,526 2,528 2,288 
. 2,905 2,707 2,481 
. 2,874 2,852 2,728 
. 8,112 2,825 2,667 ° 
2,168 2,173 2,410 
1,975 1,890 1,796 
.22,453 23,614 23,147 ..... 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners  N. Y. Lead Price Changes 


fective Date 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 1949 ve B79 te .. 14.50 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Aug. 2....14.75 Nov. 20....14.26 
In ore and) = — In base bullion (lead content) — Aug. 18...15.125 Nov. 24....1400 ~° 
matte and At P In tramelt In process Refined Anti ae Sept. 26....14.75 Dec. 22....14.25 
rocess it ota 
1949 at cael ‘Saiineatok poland eotiatiiis lead ar Stocks Oct. 5 . : 1375 Dee 7: : : 1“ 
et. 14....138; 1953 
- 1 . 76,373 9,697 4,101 17,939 29,050 9,594 146,754 Nev 10. = 12.75 Jan. 1. 4 14.50 
ov. eee ¢ > em.  Wisiced 
yo 1 . 95,481 16,364 3,696 15,651 61,329 9,095 201,526 Nov. 21 *** "12°00 Feb. 2. 18.50 
S er AA 
—_ 1 . 69,757 11,993 4,959 15,341 28,894 6,725 137,669 Mar. 2 a 11.00 Mar. 10. a 18.50 
ar. 14....10. pr. 9. «2a 
—. 1 . 67,817 11,315 3,909 15,700 18,518 6,821 124,080 Apr. 20....10.75 Apr. 16....12.50 
Sept. 1 83,673 15,332 2,964 22,960 43,355 14,748 183,032 Apr. 26....11.00 Apr. 21....12.00 


Oct. 1 81,377 16,921 3,549 24,717 42613 15,877 185,054 a Beery Apr. — ge 
Nov. 1 79,283 19,446 2,664 26,785 42,494 15,742 186,414 Moy + hay ee > EY 98 
Dec. 1 73,348 19,916 2,868 24,303 50,996 16,498 187,929 ay a te- es BY 20... - bee 


ts 
3 


1954 , June 23....11.50 May 26....18.15 
Jan. 1 67,688 17,920 2,867 26,713 65,086 «16,116 196,340 18HL | Fume Uh ARES 
Feb. 1 63,032 12,790 3,406 28,050 77,805 14,691 196774 July 12.1150 Joly 98....4400 
Mar.1 63,175 12,226 4,482 28,140 983,183 14,798 206,044 July 13.1200 seme. 16... 13.50 
Apr. 1 68,520 13,377 2,631 28,841 88,942 11,985 214,296 ye y 15. 13:00 “Tob4 Ls 
May 1 67,270 14,624 2,715 $28,257 88,464 11,977 213,307 hh ae oy 


Aug. 21....14.00 Jan. 18....18.00 
June1 64,103 10,906 1,348 27105 97,420 11882  212°764 
Julyi 61,669 12,241 3,660 26,046 94,828 9.798 208,242 Sept. 1....15.00 Feb. 18....12.50 























’ 
Aug. 1 63,098 17,196 2,592 30,301 980,820 12,210 206,212 re 4g : oer Mer. Nee 4 
Sept. 1 62,851 18,688 2,903 29,792 72,150 12,279 198,663 pnd 1758 Mar. 8... ies 
Oct. 1 68,731 18,771 4,155 29,024 79,190 14,168 209,089 ae tone Rte ae 29... -13,50 
Nov. 1 59,660 17,095 3,265 28,373 80,650 14,846 203,889 An’ 2s a ke aCe 
Dec. 1 57,452 16,888 2,570 27,816 79,814 14,573 199,113 May 9." * "1700 io 12... 11400 
1955 eee . . eee 5 
Jan. 1 62,074 18,170 1,728 27,164 77,930 14,789 201,850 [pid ae — age 
Feb. 1 59,303 15,485 3,183 29,393 69,980 14,902 192,196 ee shit seme hee See 3 
Mar. 1 64,492 17,741 3,781 28,467 52,734 12,204 179,419 Oct. 7.18.00 aon 7... 14.50 
Apr. 1 57,577 20,063 2,309 28,564 47,496 12,385 168,394 23 P aaa vy Bene. is daa 
May 1 59,686 +=©.:17,468 +. 3,496 25,373 48,207 11,749 160,979 Ot of taee On ee 
— —— _— So ve dR: Oct. ~@. 0 tress 
° ° ov.. 10, ...3498 . Oct. .6:2-238) 
Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap *OPA Ceiling. tReturned to OPA Celling. 
By U. S. Smelters (a) —— 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons ecelpte Ibs.) Total Antimonial Lead Stocks 
of lead receipts at Primary Refineries 
Receipts of lead in ore in scrap in ore, (A. B. M. 8.) 
United States Forei Total ote. (b) & scra 
1949 Total .... 420.122 93,061 513,183 58,447 571,6 (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1950 Total .... 430,072 76,160 506,232 43,666 549,898 End of: 1952 1953 1954 1955 
1951 Total .... 376,851 75,515 452,366 36,510 488,876 Jan. 7,430 11,572 14,691 14,902 
1952 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 Feb. 7,805 10,736 14,798 12,204 
1953 Mar. 9,169 11,484 11,985 12,385 
ED panGd «en 27,339 17,082 44,421 4,061 48,482 Apr. 9,646 11,248 11,977 11,749 
August ........ 27,709 19,548 47,257 5,562 52,819 May 9,931 10,764 11,852 ..... 
September ..... 27,637 12,190 39,827 4,625 44,452 June 10,323 14,335 9,798 ..... 
October ....... 27,934 17,063 44,997 3,680 48,677 July 10,049 14,247 12,210 _ ..+.. 
November ..... 26,904 13,603 40,507 4,016 44,523 en le rie yt ne) ee 
December ..... 28,812 10,767 39,579 3,580 43,159 Sept. 74 15,877 14,168 ..... 
Motel... dx 351,183° 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 oe is abe Ly SN 
1954 4 . , € ’ DO jese8e8 
January ....... 26,202 13,309 39,511 3,162 42,673 Dec. 12,156 16,116 16,788. ..0 +0 
February ...... 29,342 10,888 40,230 3,373 43,603 
RR Oe 31.520 12/006 43,526 3/550 47,076 Antimonial Lead Production 
USSR 28,508 13,173 41,681 4,524 46,205 by Primary Refineries 
A See as 25,762 11,141 36,903 4,484 41,387 ‘a. es 
os RE ee 28,266 11,760 40,016 8,300 43,316 
beso cudnsdl 26,975 14,9 41,9 , 5,701 
August ........ 28,835 12,820 41,655 4,060 45,715 End of: 1952 1988 19541988 
September ..... 25,244 20,807 46,051 4,450 50,501 Jan. 5,767 2,937 3,768 4,529 
lied ie 26,884 12,561 39,455 5,134 44,579 Feb. 4.395 3,682 4.257 4777 
November ..... 29,107 8,622 37,729 5,628 43,357 Mar. 3800 5,353 4.475 6.202 
December ...... 29,646 16,020 45,666 4,457 50,123 Apr. 3,162 5,027 4.470 5.343 
Total ...... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 May 21347 6497 4/373... 
1955 June 5,303 9,270 3,796 
January ....... 28,767 11,502 40,269 3,509 43,778 July 6,352 5,259 5,991 q 
February ...... 27,456 17,400 44,856 2,738 47,594 Aug. 6,492 4,668 6455 .... 
BE con's. see 30,056 11,104 41,160 3,291 44,451 Sept. 4,748 5,509 5,869 .... 
BP Askas cae 28,707 16,347 45,054 3,249 48,303 Oct. 5,867 5,100 5,532 ; 
_ (a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. 4,674 5,400 5,364 : 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and alsd to the gg Dec. 3,947 3,060 5,255 
that some lead ea “aT Se ae monthly totals aa toe Se = 
Ey cdat anus en eo cold sae ee ‘ Total 56,854 61,762 59,875 
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U. S. Lead Consumption 



































(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
1955 
Metal Products watt mw Feb. Mar. 
Ammunition 11,746 3,845 4,263 
Bearing metals.. 7,557 2,069 2,884 
Brass and bronze 5,520 1,761 2,055 
Cable coveriag .. 30,729 9,413 11,261 
Calking lead 13,436 4,587 4,933 
Casting metals... 3,304 1,042 1,139 
oe tubes 2,454 740 806 
MDS a 0.0 dee > ca@n 1,097 449 437 
a’ traps 
and bends .... 7,225 2,324 2,712 
Sheet lead 7,221 2,262 2,611 
Solder .. 21,513 6,871 8,092 
Storage batteries | 
(antimonial 
See 40,731 12,944 14,595 
(oxide) 38,166 11,953 13,141 
Terne metal 461 154 202 
Type metal ..... 919 1,968 2,194 
Total --197,079 62,282 71,325 
Pigments: 
White lead ..... 3,448 1,059 1,497 
Red lead and 
litharge ...... 20,937 6,321 7,815 
Pigment colors . 3,321 810 1,280 
Other? 1,446 709 428 
Total ....... "29,152 8,759 11,020 
Chemicals: 
Tetraethyl lead.. 40,078 10,737 12,915 
Mise. chemicals. . 223 93 7 
Total .. . 40,301 10,830 12,985 
Misc. Uses: 
Annealing ....... 1,254 394 452 
Galvanizing 516 171 182 
Lead plating .. 229 45 45 
Weights and 
ballasts ...... 1,566 955 532 
Total 3565 1,165 1,211 
Other Uses 
Unclassified .. 4,409 1,568 1,549 
Total * 
Reported .274,506 84,704 98,090 
Estimated unreport— 
ed consumption 3,000 1,000 1,000 
| Se Ade 78, 000 $6,000 99.000 
Daily averaget a ~ $3,071 ‘ 3,194 


tIncludes lead content 


oxide production. 

t Based on number of « 
without adjustment for 
holidays 


of leaded zinc 


lays in month 


Sundays or 





U. K. Lead Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


Total 


seeee 








1953 1954 1955 
27,182 25,786 29,062 
24,552 25,837 28,926 
25,226 29,442 33,225 
24,869 25,820 28,656 
24,350 28,637 ..... 
23,612 28,574 ..... 
23,455 25,968 ..... 
i yp Pre 
27,426 30,631 ..... 
28,014 30,123. ..... 
27,358 30,142. ..... 
26,582 28,840  ..... 
. -303,753 335,471 ...... 


American Antimony 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 





Monthly Average Prices 
in bulk, f. o. 


1952 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
48.85 


42.077 


39.00 
39.00 
39.00 
39.00 
39.00 
35.62 
34.50 
42.17 


1953 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
34.50 
33.68 
28.50 
33.93 


b. Laredo 
(Cents per lb. in ton lots) 


1954 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 


1955 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 














Stocks at Received Consumed Stocks at 
plants on during during plente on 
; Feb. 28* Mar. Mar. Mar. 31 
Refined soft a 80,520 53,530 61,607 72,503 
Antimonial lead 16,833 25,782 24,416 18,199 
Unmelted white scrap 3,463 2,068 2,461 3,070 
Percentage metals 8,611 4,452 4,810 8,253 
Copper-base scrap 1,730 2,105 2,073 1,762 
Drosses, residues, etc. ... 8,985 2,402 2,435 8,952 
Total 120,142 90,399 *97,802 112,739 
* Revised 
t Excludes 288 tons of lead contained in leaded zinc oxide production. 
Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
March 
Scrap. 
Soft and —~- 
Antimonial Metals, 
Lead Drosses, Etc. Total 
Metal products ..... 59,681 11,644 71,325 
IL Sng: die <n 4 /bs46 tie © 10,718 14 10,732 
Chemicals 12,985 eS 12,985 
Miscellaneous 1,197 14 1,211 
Unclassified 1,442 107 1,549 
ne MRS ~~ 
ct 86,023 11,779 «*97,802 


+ Excludes 288 tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 


24 


Lead Imports and Exports 
by Principal Countries 





(A.3B.M.8.) 
Reported in pigs, bars, etc., metric 
tons except where o noted. 
IMPORTS 
1955 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 
U. S.+ (s.t.) ..10,175 16,217 17,748 
Canada (st) ov. .:: 29 etal 
ae 636 ea Folg 
Denmark ....... 796 1,860 1,032 
PD . oisie nas 2,625 3,691 4,708 
Germanyt ..... TARR. 8.8 ae 
| + Er .202 1,865 
Netherlands . 3,689 1,236 
Norway ........ 474 1,343 awh 
Sweden ........ 776 1,699 1,431 
Switzerland 788 1,121 2,100 
hh RR: ee Tae 17,978 23,905 oe. 
Indiat+ (1.t.) 845 465 
EXPORTS 
WES (nt.8255¢ 92 43 11 
Cs wad eek 5,500 11,882 10,318 
Belgium ....... 2,743 Pe wee 
Denmark ....... 197 273 716 
Prmeee ... 6 368 489 54 
Germany! ..... 3,391* {9 ; 
Netherlands .... 458 185 
Switzerland ..... 37 3 
N. Rhodesiatt 


(1.t.) 1,100 1,053 
Australiat? (1.t.) 14 221* 5 


+ Refined. 
+t British Bureau of Non—Ferreus Metal 
Statistics 
t Includes scrap. 
tt Includes lead alloys 
* December, 1954 





French Lead Imports 





(A.B.M.8.) 
(In metric tons) 
1955 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 

Ore (gross 

weight) ...... 11,318 9,688 10.673 
See: 280 77 105 
Algeria ..... $21. See 470 575 
Fr. Morocco ... 8,618 8,077 8,993 
French Equat. 

SE Sw einiais x0 1,064 1,000 
Pig lead: 

Argentiferous .. 305 
Rhodesia ...... 305 
Non-Argenti- 

tiferous ...... 2.625 3,386 4,708 
Belgium ....... 51 168 26 
Germany (W.) 4 330 350 
Greece ........ 60 oe pie 
U. Kingdom ... 2 3 
ea 4 6 5 
Fr. Morocco ... 208 367 1,835 
PD 6 sees a 2,300 2,510 2,492 
Other countries. Pie 2 
Antimonial lead. 25 3 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1955 





Jan. Feb. Mar. 
(Gross Weight) 
Lead and lead 
No « actans vee 17,978 23,905 17,325 
Australia ...... 8,913 15.223 8,496 
A 5,125 4,073 5,375 
Yugoslavia .... 1,100 666 ere 
United States... 422 2,740 650 
re aa ... 1,950 
Other countries. 2.418 1,203 854 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics 


American Zinc Institute 


Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
smelters are included in this report. Preduction from foreign ores also ia included. 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 








Stock Ship Unfilled Daily 
- Pro- Domes- Export& Gov't Stock Orders Avg. 
ning duction tic Drawback Acc’t Total at End at End rod. 
1947 TI. 175,500 848,027 698,281 117,305 140,230 955,816 68,011 59,705 2,823 
1947 Mo. Av. 70,669 58,190 9,775 11,686 79,651 
1948 Ti. 68,647 850,015 770,396 69,910 57,598 897,904 20,848 51,318 2,328 
1948 Mo. Avg. 70,842 64,200 5,826 4,800 74,826 
1949 Tl. 20,848 870,113 648,285 56,929 91,526 796,740 94,221 42,625 2,384 
1949 Mo, Avg. 72,509 64,024 4,744 7,627 66,395 
1950 94,221 910,354 849,246 18,189 128,256 995,691 8,884 74,795 2,494 
1950 Mo. Avg. 75,863 70,770 1,516 10,688 82,974 
1951 Tl. 8,884 931,883 836,800 32,067 39,949 918,816 21,901 50,509 2,553 
1981 Mo. Avg. 77,653 69,783 3,506 3,329 76,568 
: 83,149 81,363 71,175 2,615 3,562 177,352 86,160 45,264 2,627 
Total 961,430 803,343 56,202 36,626 896,171 
Monthly Avg. 80,119 66,945 4,683 8,052 74,681 2,627 
99,864 80,459 78,211 215 7,617 86,043 94,280 38,722 2,681 
94,280 82,422 75,648 259 8,343 84,250 92,452 43,271 2,659 
June 92,452 81,617 72,612 36 4,186 76,784 97,28 44,307 2,721 
July 97,285 80,825 69,498 94 4,612 74,204 108,906 $2,327 2,607 
ug 108,906 83,241 65,450 428 3,372 69,250 117,897 $2,988 2,685 
117,897 81,211 55,167 165 2,215 657,647 141,561 27,823 2,704 
Oct. 141,561 84,031 65,470 482 1,223 67,175 158,¢17 25,950 2,711 
Nov 158,417 75,891 63,617 2,848 2,220 68,685 165,623 29,4837 2,536 
165,623 79,116 55,487 6,282 2,127 63,896 180,843 35,466 2,552 
* Sav 971,191 818,850 16,826 42,882 877,508 ‘gpaxe ics Geis Gee 
Monthly Avg. 80,938 68,238 1,361 3,528 73,126 2,661 
Jan. 180,848 78,561 54,865 3,681 2,146 60,692 198,712 26,878 2,534 
Feb. 198,712 68,020 657,781 7,179 1,778 66,788 199,994 28,943 2,429 
Mar. 199,994 71,186 66,929 1,703 1,448 70,080 201,100 31,702 2,296 
for. 201,100 70,255 67,512 977 2,489 70,616 200,740 $1,702 2,842 
200.740 73,645 61,859 670 2,037 64,566 209,828 38,624 2,876 
June 209,828 71,466 72,257 2,297 5,685 80,239 201,056 38,100 2,385 
July 201,124 70,749 59,157 1,475 18,214 73,846 198,027 38,899 2,282 
Aug 198,027 71,810 658,188 1,525 16,871 76,584 193,253 41,059 2,316 
Sept 198,258 60,137 64,548 1,072 12,265 77,885 175,505 48,818 2,004 
Oct 175,505 67,047 78,867 1,468 10,080 90,415 152,187. 51,559 2,163 
Nov 152,187 80,119 77,074 2,477 18,066 97,617 184,689 44,042 2,671 
; 134,639 85,166 75,105 8,405 17,218 95,728 124,077 45,862 2,747 
Total 5 oat 868,242 787,922 27,929 108,957 924,808 
Jan. 124,277 86,076 70,863 2,644 19,694 93,201 117,182 57,421 2,777 
Feb. 117,152 78,977 80,016 3,748 16,205 99,964 96,165 54,527 2,820 
Mar. 96,165 89,179 79,720 1,828 12,959 94,507 90,887 60,057 2,877 
Apr. 90,837 83,786 89,589 1,967 8,488 100,044 74,597 65,127 2,793 
May 74,579 86,177 83,336 3,802 10,434 97,572 63,184 70,087 2,780 
U. S$. Consumption of Slab Zinc 
Bureau of Mines 
By Industries (Short Tons) 
Galvan- Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide 
izers Casters products zinc & other Total 
1948 Total ..... 365,979 232,482 107,422 76,672 24,247 806,802 
1949 Total ..... 348,544 197,387 84,257 55,100 17,643 702,931 
1950 Total ..... 434,094 281,385 136,451 67,779 27,656 947,365 
1951 Total ..... 386,373 266,442 141,456 64,000 28,738 887,009 
1952 Total .....375,563 236,022 155,311 51,508 30,885 849,289 
1953 
January ...... 36,974 27,465 16,739 4,593 3,332 89,103 
February ..... 34,882 27,092 14,880 3,914 3,330 84,098 
March ........ 37,375 30,651 17,494 5,360 3,572 94,452 
eS Uw dora 36,181 29,790 17,162 5,109 3,302 91,544 
BE. nist Ubwaes 34,790 27,398 17,748 5,082 3,408 88,426 
ann ge 32,758 27,099 17,564 5,309 3,129 85,859 
SEG clas atau esi 30,535 22,832 12,361 4,053 3,250 73,031 
August ....... 33,074 22,740 15,739 4,440 3,107 79,100 
September .... 33,465 21,745 13,374 4,329 3,221 76,134 
October ....... 34,354 22,854 13,709 4,077 3,077 78,071 
November ..... 29,989 21,408 9,779 3,887 2,482 67,545 
December ..... 28,785 24,272 10,758 3,631 2,827 70,273 
Zee 533.28 403,162 305,346 177,301 53,784 38,037 977,636 
1954 
January ...... 26,731 21,804 10,266 4,014 3,029 65,844 
February ..... 27,243 22,184 8,486 4,035 2,230 64,178 
. Ae 31,298 26,549 9,026 4,246 2,520 73,639 
ME oscackutes 32,970 24,176 8,181 3,933 2,395 71,655 
ea ae 32,935 22,081 8,450 3,848 3,028 70,342 
pO a a 34,827 23,534 8,860 4,214 2,880 74,665 
Ws w's Wit ieeee 6 33,897 17,214 6,135 3,006 2,712 63,314 
Bee is vcs os 38,225 19,891 8,349 4,030 2,684 73,529 
September .... 37,591 20,980 8,505 3,153 3,087 73,616 
October ....... 36,407 26,051 9,501 4,181 3,055 79,545 
November ..... 34,212 30,572 10,573 3,969 2,785 82,461 
December ..... 82,263 31,781 10,961 3,350 2,987 81,342 
a ckwte 398,599 286,817 107,293 45,979 33,342 876,130 
1955 
ps 32,638 32,863 12,313 3,754 3,151 84,719 
February ..... 31,601 31,254 10,690 8,912 2,745 80,202 
pe Fee 37,648 37,682 12,718 4,635 3,305 95,988 
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Prime Western | Zinc Prices 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 


(East St. Louis) 
Average Prices, Cents Per Pound 


1952 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
15.74 
15.00 
14.077 
14.01 
13.306 
12.50 
12.50 
16,22 





1953 = 1954 
12.596 9.76 
11.48 9.375 
11.024 9.66 
11.00 10.25 
11.00 10.29 
11.00 10.96 
11.00 11.00 
11.00 11.00 
10.18 11.44 
10.00 11.50 
10.00 11.50 
10.00 11.50 


10.857 10.69 






1955 
11.50 
11.50 
11.50 


High Grade Zinc Prices 





(Delivered) 


(Cents per pound) 


1952 
20.85 
20.85 
20.85 
20.85 
20.85 
17.09 
16.35 
15.427 
15.36 
14.656 
13.85 
13.85 
17.57 





1953-1954 
13.946 11.11 
12.83 10.725 
12.379 11.01 
12.35 11.60 
12.35 11.64 
12.35 12.31 
12.47* 12.35 
12.60 12.35 
11.53 12.79 
11.35 12.85 
11.35 12.85 
11.35 12.85 


12.207 12.04 


*East of Continental Divide. 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 


1955 
12.85 
12.85 
12.85 
13.28 
13.35 


eeee 
eee 
eeee 
eene 
eeee 


eere 


U. K. Zinc Consumption 





(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 





Statistics) 

1953 1954 1955 

Jan. < eaghte 25,615 29,192 
Feb. .... 20,311 25,286 28,814 
Mar. .... 21,662 29,001 33,451 
Apr. . 20,421 26,084 27,741 
May . 20,105 27,551 be 
June .... 21,141 29,665 onwiees 
July .... 19,226 23,012 ea 
Aug. .... 17,841 22,102 ome 
Sept. ... 26,465 30,413 Rae 3% 
Oct. .... 26,865 28,543 o<eeh 
Nov. .... 26,982 27,901 evils 
Dec. . 26,689 29,344 sina 
Total .269,170 324,517 $date 





Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. 8S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short | tons) 
Eastern Central Western Total 


1800 States States States US.* 
Total 156,334 78,284 349.264 533,882 
1950 
Total 170,726 82,300 365,175 618,207 
Total 188,525 92,457 398,128 679,111 
52 
Total 185,939 94,410 385,652 666,001 
53 
Total 183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 
1954 
Jan. 13,772 4,575 20,505 38,852 
Feb. 14,379 4,733 19,010 38,122 
Mar. 15,242 5,462 20,548 41,252 
Apr. 14,188 4,863 20,894 39,945 
May 13,746 5,210 21,075 40,031 
June 14,563 5,410 20,463 40,436 
July 13,866 5,309 19,501 38,676 
Aug. 14.867 5,595 18,283 38,745 
Sept. 13,702 5,540 14,936 34,178 
Oct. 13,420 5,842 16,249 35,511 
Nov. 12,500 5,280 20,558 38,338 
Dec. 12,448 5,687 20,900 39,035 


Total 166,487 
1955 


63,100 234,942 464,539 


Jan. 13,898 5,661 21,646 41,205 
Feb. 13,097 5,075 . 21,217 39,389 
Mar, 14,540 6,173 24,503 45,216 
Apr. 13,772 6,074 22,540 42,386 

*Includes Alaskan output in some months. 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 





(In short tons) 


Eastern Central Western Total 
anes States States States U.S.* 
(tl. 8,719 156,400 238,843 404,032 
1950 
Ta 8,470 163,489 257,766 429,875 
1951 
Ttl. 7,426 152,258 230,723 390,428 
Te. 11,252 150,302 228,607 390,161 

5 

Ttl. 9,970 136,650 188,776 335,412 
1954 
Jan. 731 10,937 13,278 24,946 
Feb. 684 11,709 15,231 27,624 
Mar. 785 12,865 15,881 29,531 
Apr. 752 11,786 14,362 26,900 
May 737 10,970 13,697 25,404 
June 782 11,446 14,025 26,253 
July 681 11,253 13,430 25,364 
Aug. 668 11,655 14,748 27,066 
Sept. 711 11,304 ° 12,986 25,001 
Oct. 692 11,826 13,237 25,755 
Nov. 686 11,594 14,631 26,911 
Dec. 699 11,595 14,303 26,597 
Ttl. 8,608 138,940 169,804 317,352 
1955 
Jan. 817 12,300 14,230 27,347 
Feb. 751 12,077 14,176 27,004 
Mar. 847 13,187 16,927 30,961 
Apr. 900 12/417 15/380 28/697 


*Includes Alaskan output in some months. 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In Fine Ounces) 


Eastern 
States Missouri 

1952 Total .....158,004 391,707 
1953 Total ..... 158,707 223,500 
1954 
February ...... 9,640 24,838 
rr ore 15,775 27,060 
MS nes ae 9,913 24,093 
are ee 11,708 22,076 
Gee | snide << 10,353 23,264 
| ae ae 12,687 23,029 
pO RA ae 10,876 23,744 
September ..... 7,879 22,297 
October ....... 16,717 22.609 
November ..... 12,957 23,655 
December ...... 12,475 23,655 

Total ous 142,180 283,600 
1955 
January ....... 19,903 36,385 
February ...... 9,841 37,040 
March .....0.. 13,317 39,770 
RE ed iwk wks 7,573 36,590 


*Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 


Western 
States Alaska* Total 
38,515,679 31,825  **39,100,923 
36,354,685 39,111 36,776,003 
3,064,265 123 3,098 866 
3,324,817 67 3,367,719 
3,060,907 547 3,095,460 
3,267,752 1,955 3,303,491 
3,188,988 5,575 3,228,180 
2,922,899 4,594 2,963,209 
2,960,475 6,115 3,001,210 
2,790,693 6,486 2,827,355 
2,679,625 5,162 2,715,113 
2,949,605 2,936 2,989,153 
3,001,230 1,500 3,038,860 
36,121,368 35,140 36,582,288 
3,005,085 1,042 3,062,415 
2,952,610 9 2,999,500 
3,495,476 417 + 3,495,476 
3,262,840 & 8,262,840 


**Includes a total of 3.708 oz. from Illinois. 





Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S.* 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 


1948 1949 1959 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Jan. ..... 48,767 54,356 50,023 67,954 76,934 89,895 116,247 128,203 
an «can 45,699 49,749 54,493 62,740 72,374 92,649 110,483 116,236 
MOR once 51,874 54,852 58,747 70,022 77 069 104,460 122,339 130,272 
ee 53,277 54,076 58,024 67,701 76,880 102,071 120,434 126,394 
May ..... 55,450 56,909 51,929 67,720 80,803 105,464 125,138 ...... 
See 48,557 54,184 60,400 67,454 77,476 104,152 120,758 ...... 
July ..... 52,937 55,777 63,518 72,698 78,368 109,285 126,161 ...... 
Pe: ees 54,953 52,001 63,006 73,816 85,175 110,545 125,296 ...... 
Sept. .... 53,255 49,742 54,449 pop a4 76,882 109,333 120,332 ...... 
. a,” 54,526 45,790 62,915 72,647 77,312 108,219 125,089 ...... 
eee 50,174 35,865 62,276 7 72,246 74,639 105,636 121,252 ...... 
Dec. ..... 53,474 34,161 65,897 72,454 83,419 110,291 127,056 ...:. 

Total ....623,456 603,462 718,622 836,881 937,330 1,252,000 1,460,586 501,105 








*Based on producers’ reports to War Production Board to July, 1946. 





Thereafter to 


Bureau of Mines. The monthly figures are preliminary in nature and will not add to the 
totals derived from the Bureau’s annual industry canvass. 
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Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 

(In fine ounces) 
Western 
States 

1950 

Td. 2,061 2,108,756 
951 

Ta. 2,511 1,749,580 

TH 1,948 1,650,660 


TH 1,529 1,689,668 


Eastern 
States 


Alaska* Total 
282,866 2,391,683 
205,452 1,957,543 
233,428 1,886,036 


273,479 1,964,676 


Feb. 126 §6130,816 792 181,734 
Mar. 158 141,524 527 142,209 
Apr. 69 135,082 3,538 138,689 
May 132 126,275 13,807 140,214 
June 147 139,738 40,790 180,675 
July 154 130,562 33,735 164,451 
Aug. 151 119,028 44,708 163,887 
Sept. 160 129,726 46,104 175,990 
Oct. 172 126,029 36,476 ~ 167,677 
Nov. 184 129,352 21,853 151,389 
Dec. 173 131,960 10,000 142,133 
Ttl. 1,731 1 577.216 252,794. 1,831,741 
1955 

Jan. 208 139,090 6,572 145,870 
Feb. 156 134,261 87 134,460 
Mar. 203 147,799 2,706 150,708 
Apr. 162 146,476 49 146,687 


“Alaska totals based on mint and smelter 
receipts. 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(A.B.M.S.) 


(In thousands of ounces; commercial 
bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 


Dom.+ For. Total 
1950 Total 42,068 27,656 79,724 
1951 Total 39,967 33,837 73,804 
1952 Total 40,245 36,653 76,898 
1953 Total 34,697 37,764 72,461 
1954 
January ... 3,372 2,674 6,046 
February .. 3,163 3,729 6,957 
March 3,775 3,729 7,504 
ae 3,643 3,708 7,351 
pemee bel. a 3,229 3,335 6,564 
eumeiii..... 3,609 3,212 6,821 
Po ae 1,997 2,940 4,937 
August .... 2,779 2,795 5,574 
September . 2,840 3,797 6,637 
October 3,117 3,126 6,243 
November 3,366 2,859 6,225 
December 3,169 3,453 6,622 
, See 38,059 39,422 177,481 
1955 
January ... 3,416 3,125 6,541 
February 2,753 2,851 5,604 
March . See 2,780 6,340 
PE 5 «3s 3,068 2,896 5,964 


* The separation between silver of foreign 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 

t+ Includes purchases of crude silver by the 

Mint. 





Average Silver Prices 
(Cents per fine ounce) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 88.00 84.44 85.25 85.25 
Feb. 88.00 85.25 85.25 85.25" 
Mar. 88.00 85.25 85.25 7.25 


Apr. 88.00 85.25 85.25 87.08 
May 85.405 85.25 85.25 881928 
June 82.75 85.25 85.25 o Gan 
July 82.886 85.25 85.25 
Aug. 83.25 85.25 85.25 
Sept. 83.25 85.25 85.25 
Oct. 83.25 85.25 85.25 
Nov. 983.25 85.25 85.25 
Dec. 83.25 85.25 85.25 
Av. 84.94 385.183 85.25 
Note - The averages are based on ” “the 


rrice of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1942. 
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U. S. Copper Exports 


(4.3.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





1955 

Jan.—Apr. Mar. Apr. 

Ore, conc., matte 

and other un- 
ref. (cont.) ... 1,459 1,150 

Refined ingots, 
bars, etc. ....77,762 17,787 19,202 
Conada .......: 388 95 25 
MEINE etecocdis2 < » 2,777 980 542 
MUerie .: 5... ..: 110 es 110 
Belgium ....... 328 31 ie 
ig. i Pa 19,196 6,605 2,973 
Germany (W.).11,850 1,945 5,135 
ee ee 4,737 738 1,453 
Netherlands . 6,048 1,008 2,660 
oy ae 952 280 is 
Sweden ....... 2,632 616 896 
Switzerland . 4,069 823 1,608 
U. Kingdom ...18,703 3,505 3,216 
Di aa ee rane ae 1,005 699 82 
Australia ...... 4,523 336 448 
, Other countries 444 126 54 
Total Exports: 

Crude and ref. ..79,221 17,787 20,352 
Pipes and tubes.. 475 150 146 


Plates and sheets 95 15 48 


1 BO ccictn. 3% 28 EE 7 
Wire, bare ...... 1,972 867 524 
Building wire 

and cablet ... 1,424 315 425 
Weatherproof 
WEEUURG | Wake lsien. ox 303 124 38 


Insulated copper 


wire, n.e.s.t...23,480 790 1,132 





Tt Includes exports of refined copper re—- 
sulting from scrap that was reprocess— 
ed on toll for account of the shipper. 

tGross weight; n.e.s. — not elsewhere 
specified. 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 











1955 
Jan.—Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 9,377 2,618 413 
| a 8 8 5 ate 
WEOMIO si4....; 185 146 39 
Argentina ..... 3,307 
OO” FE 3 ae Are 
Belgium ...... 1,372 560 140 
U. Kingdom ... 4,368 1,904 224 
Ee eee 110 ele ae 
Other countries 24 ae 10 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., slab, 
aS 9,377 2,618 413 
Scrap: ashes, dross 
and skimmings 6,743 2,265 393 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates & stripst 834 29 253 
Alloys ex brass 
and bronze ... 58 19 37 
Die castings .... 292 78 104 
tIncludes photoengraving sheets and 
plates. 
METALS, JUNE, 1955 








U. S. Copper Imports 


(4.3.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





1955 
Jan.-Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Ore, matte & 
reg. (cont.).. 42,000 12,679 8,922 
Canada ...... 8.533 2,515 1,273 
Mexico ....... 5.458 1,421 1,318 
Cube: , wai. . 6,728 1,828 1,702 
Bolivia ....... 1,105 898 131 
CTOs cui ts 5 > 8,497 3,323 2,144 
Pe os oceae 5's 2,756 766 296 
Crmtts. fi 656: 2,146 een side 
Philippines ... 3,784 869 1,883 
U. of S. Africa 2,204 650 sa 
Australia .... 694 386 146 
Other countries 95 23 29 
Blister copper 
(content) . 76,739 19,429 17,580 
Canada <...... 290 ye eis 
Mexico «...... 9,757 1,862 2,268 
Che iacoeei.s 46,464 12,395 11,367 
Belg. Congo .. 2,711 1,058 551 
N. Rhodesia .. 17,517 4,114 3,394 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes .. 50,311 11,119 15,935 
Camegs .-.... 20,943 3,804 8,883 
Mexico ....... 1,731 254 551 
ES 20,791 4,878 5,973 
Qe 4,637 1,483 500 
Yugoslavia ... 166 55 28 
Belg. Congo .. 2,043 645 Sac 
Total Imports: 
Crude and 
refined ...... 169,050 43,227 42,437 
In rolls, sheets 
or rods ...... 435 971 730 
Old and scrap 
(content) 2,838 892 930 
Composition 
metal (cont.) 19 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 1,975 499 674 


U. S. Lead Exports 


(4.3.M.8S.) (Bureau of the Census) 





In tons of 2,000 lbs. 
, 1000 1988, 





Jan.—Apr. 

Pigs and bars ... 168 
CORRE. <n 605s 1 
5b sect | 9 
> OE SR em 72 
Colombia ..... 5 
Venezuela ..... 9 
Philippines .... 23 


Other countries 49 
Total Exports: 
Ore, base bullion, 


refined ......« 168 
Sheets and pipes 301 
Typemetal ...... 140 
Antimonial ..... 203 
| BP Sp a 844 


Mar. 
11 


2 


Apr. 
22 


a: 


aru. 


114 

40 
133 
303 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
1989 ‘Nov. 1955 
Copper, Domestic Av. 1946 June 20 
(Electro, Del. Valley).11.20 14375 36.00 
Leek GS TH vi cisecee 5.05 8.25 165.00 
P. W. Zine (E. St. 
Louis, f. o. b.) .... 5.05 5.05 12.50 
Mew York, del. .....6 ese 13.00 
Tin, Spot—Straits, N. Y.....  .... 94.50 
Aluminum Ingot 99%-+. -20.00 15.00 23.20 
Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 
f. o. b. Laredo) ....12.36 14.50 28.50 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.3.M.8S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 lds.) 





1955 
Jan.-Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Ore, matte, etc. 

(content) . 52,996 12,466 12,183 
Canada ...... 10,907 2,815 2,107 
Mexico ....... 845 240 322 
Guatemala ... 1,460 408 525 
Honduras 952 481 95 
Bolivia ....... 4,326 1,926 aes 
og ee nee 14,063 1,080 6,132 
U. of S. Africa 10,756 3,540 its 
Australia ..... 8,777 1,826 2,750 
Philippines ... 878 150 252 
Other countries 32 gi ied 

Pigs and bars.. 65,243 17,748 21,103 
CAREER... 6 Fins 13,307 2,863 3,572 
Mexico ....... 15,086 3,408 5,113 
POE bia Fok. 6,632 1,300 1,532 
Denmark 576 110 132 
Bag aa 2,425 496¢ 606 
U. Kingdom .. 19 11 ny 
Yugoslavia 5,456 2,756 220 
Fr. Morocco .. 5,241 3,309 1,932 
Australia . 16,447 3,441 17,996 
Other countries 54 54 

Total Imports: 

Ore, base bul- 

lion, refined. .116,239 30,214 33,286 

Lead scrap, dross, 

etc. (cont.) .. 4,823 1,133 7$9 

Antimonial lead 

& typemetal.. 3,087 895 1,004 

Lead content 

thereof ...... 2,722 848 811 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 





1955 
Jan.Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Zinc ore 
(content) ...145,361 35,191 41,262 
Canada ...... 50,462 14,810 12,861 
Mexico ....6:. 58,158 14,756 16,214 
Guatemala ... 2,446 1,358 334 
Honduras 431 121 100 
Bolivia ....... 221 104 cub 
Colombia ..... 83 83 aoe 
| BRE? 1,181 wae 564 
ee 29,897 3,390 10,936 
U. of S. Africa 1,408 475 ae 
Australia ..... 971 74 231 
Philippines ... 103 20 22 
Zinc blocks, 
pigs, etc. .... 59,478 13,257 15,696 
Canada ...... 41,995 10,048 9,991 
Mexico ....... 2,490 56 302 
og Lr eee 2,727 844 732 
Belgium ..... 4,192 865 1,213 
Germany (W.) 100 cay Sard 
MM cs ie ane he 771 276 165 
Belg. Congo .. 4,850 1,168 2,172 
Australia ..... 2,072 840 
Other countries 7281 7281 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs . .204,839 


Dross and skim. 102 
Old & worn out 30 


*+From Rhodesia. 


48,448 56,958 
102 au 
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World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Canada Mexico Chile Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo- India Japan Turkey Aus- Northern Union 
States Rho- 





(crude) Rep. of Kingdom _ slavia tralia of South 

Germany desia Africa 

1981 (a) (b) (ce) (d) (d) (e) (f) (g-h) (c) (f-h) (e) (f) (ec) (c) (ad) 
sa ++» 964,589 269,971 60,511 396,937 25,495 SEACH: ieee oS dee! CCR +++. 100,254 ina wa 16,984 349,667 36,104 


Fy ++» 961,886 258,868 60,874 422,493 22,640 206,747 11,206 163,968 36,176 7,009 104,060 2,546 21,119 336,883 87,459 


78,500 17,901 5,075 29,435 2,803 21,429 ee ot 11,408 2,209 717 10,346 2,338 3,784 $1,151 4,041 
ary --. 957,318 253,652 63,380 371,742 25,803 233,330 13,306 108,604 34,381 5,709 100,381 25,641 37,080 382,884 38,341 
Jan. .... 76,912 17,791 5,543 29,759 1,910 20,687 1,111 18,079 2,833 357 10,211 a 1,758 29,856 3,816 
Feb. .... 68,034 18,370 5,146 28,673 1,465 19,359 939 11,404 1,330 718 10,052 ons 2,483 25,947 3,513 
Mar. .... 73,429 26,679 4,646 21,441 1,599 21,264 1,227 10,926 2,249 769 11,240 ok 4,412 33,021 2,544 
Apr. -- 70,977 27,940 4,380 21,116 2,412 22,494 1,176 13,289 3,135 728 11,074 ace 4,446 36,250 4,863 
May .... 171,571 27,664 4,057 22,782 2,620 21,104 1,128 11,670 3,094 Til 11,030 na Ed 5,011 32,154 2,631 
June .... 74,113 26,077 5.650 28,590 2,400 20,016 1,231 11,920 3,092 647 8,654 é ne 4,492 31,982 4,158 
July .... 66,070 26,562 5,650 34,670 2,400 23,600 1,109 11,759 3,097 720 10,519 — 3,276 32,077 4,147 
Aug. .... 53,263 26,871 5,394 30,123 2,655 21,995 1,268 11,758 3,318 700 9,384 De 4,297 32,709 4,146 
Sept. ... 62,714 23,671 5,133 18,382 2,579 21,932 1,312 16,166 2,956 700 8,360 pm ees 3,588 34,512 3,958 
Oct. .... 69,243 27,365 4,751 36,603 2,589 22,182 1,296 10,396 2,790 756 9,008 ved 3,469 33,466 3,373 
Nov. .... 88,785 26,167 5,418 29,832 2,407 21,241 1,168 9,649 2,677 728 8,322 aise e 3,552 $2,282 3,519 
— «++» 85,581 27,528 4,441 35,890 2,764 22,336 1,240 15,842 2,822 740 9,451 2,570 32,321 4,222 

Bs) 

Jan. 86,931 26,245 5,386 38,899 2,560 22,635 968 9,156 2,351 389 9,451 1,906 7,926 3,245 

Feb. -»- 89,078 25,045 4,495 38,630 2,400 22,171 1,031 10,712 2,175 700 ene ened 4,744 16,597 ovew 

“er Sl. eae 4,362 38,341 1,950 25,449 bead 14,274 ee 780 vanes Te pee 28,936 

Apr. ... 93,413 ‘ihn SOS wanes 2,434 ch kp aon pis gl ap x 3 Sis 33,467 as 
(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shi ts, and t intake”. 





Dees not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except ehat received from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, ect., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home: e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. *Refined. 





World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United Canada Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Italy Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- French Tunisia Rho- Total 
p. of 











States slavia tralia Moroco desia 
Germany (a) 
1951 
— cesses 486,874 162,712 219,362 48,824 77,873 53,831 170,766 39,683 45,460 «+++» 18,516 217,301 20,287 25,476 15,646 1,602,601 
by ovkewee 532,778 183,389 248,551 53,536 83,139 59,607 152,751 38,504 46,060 74,053 20,382 217,293 31,224 28,264 14,112 1,783,643 
Dec. coowe 4007 14,913 19,262 F 634 6,900 6,584 15,674 3,635 4,406 6,581 2,467 26,464 2,590 2,643 1,120 167,560 
ary ombtdwe 533,883 166,356 225,075 66,520 84,162 60,887 164,077 40,786 53,799 78,038 25,513 241,419 29,970 30,397 12,891 1,813,773 
Re 48,518 13,089 17,374 5,292 6,719 6,501 15,205 2,221 4,019 5,771 2,820 25,901 2,944 2,716 1,120 160,206 
nk. ‘ecniices 42,046 12,326 16,052 3,620 6,792 6,078 12,996 3,368 4,888 2,125 2,874 19,085 3,309 2,468 1,008 139,053 
Mar. .. : 50,808 14,243 22,638 5,303 6,416 5,767 14,445 3,963 6,033 5,832 3,276 17,244 3,297 2,917 1,400 163,582 
ee ee 46,730 14,875 20,819 5,609 6,063 7,666 13,147 3,255 4,637 6,917 2,926 17,796 2,986 1,205 1,848 156,479 
SE Ss ne abs 49,139 15,107 20,723 4,847 6,101 6,953 13,030 3,668 5,729 6,762 2,900 23,052 2,562 2,069 1,120 163,762 
ee 42,317 14,377 17,651 6,332 6,283 6,256 14,642 3,601 4,318 5,816 3,068 28,049 1.785 3,837 1,568 152,273 
Wee ctccede¥ 35,716 9,078 19,765 5,228 6,431 6,414 13,295 3,754 6,317 6,151 3,580 22,192 2,377 1,569 1,456 149,180 
Rs. nomen ths 44,089 11,106 17,668 5,414 6,534 1,402 10,826 1,516 6,046 7,061 3,441 22,067 2,133 2,651 2,240 144,319 
Sh. .i ceca 7,762 14,590 17,182 5,093 6,657 4,422 12,097 3,029 5,667 6,953 Cl eas 3,034 3,336 1,680 156,587 
SE Ds anthakscirn 51,276 17,818 19,714 5,718 7,081 6,709 15,066 3,904 4,719 5,512 3,150 20,300 3,144 1,998 1,120 167,329 
RRS 46,711 15,800 20,511 5,450 7,067 6,383 15,992 3,994 4,383 6,706 2,856 21,551 1,480 2,654 1,232 162,770 
—_ . 46,506 15,689 21,497 5,946 7,062 6,480 13,676 4,071 5,056 7,950 3,579 22,768 364 2,578 1,008 164,230 
Jan. «- 44,780 12,822 19,066 4,416 7,014 5,627 12,163 4,095 5,293 7,104 3,031 23,570 4,946 3,02 LO ir -ccovecs 
Feb. ‘ «++ 40,173 12,899 17,442 5,325 6,997 6,023 12,606 4,473 6,453 7,142 wets 16,156 4,566 2,261 Dee . ¢ebess 
OES. sc caxe 50,308 ve 19,995 5,978 —— 6,850 14,216 4,304 5,771 00 Se eae sh team 1,004 2,355 arr Se 
ROP. 9 sce-s S,204 ae 16,730 5,214 at =. 4 rene ans P fse aw ERE — im ri ROE eceiucts 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 
° e 
World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Can. Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Great Italy Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan  Aus- Rho- Total 
States Rep. of Britain lands slovia tralia desia 
sake (a) (b) (b-c) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (b) (d) 
a 931,833 218,548 57,990 1,003 220,479 82,184 155,024 78,101 52,058 24,924 44,971 23,444 --+. 62,109 88,103 26,301 2,065,216 


— 961,430 223,140 61,456 5,491 205,909 88,255 162,272 76,981 60,438 28,555 43,061 23,329 15,943 77,203 97,931 25,687 2,141,088 


. 79,116 21,899 5,170 1,119 18,218 9,424 15,098 7,623 5,086 2,286 2,852 2,324 1,346 8,176 9,841 2,688 192,215 
ry 971,191 247,707 59,589 9,819 213,215 89,218 163,430 81,436 65,730 27,721 42,566 24,152 16,037 86,833 101,003 28,370 2,228,017 


Jan. 78,561 17,156 5,151 1,065 19,032 10,081 15,453 7,114 5,858 1,958 3,670 2,261 1,305 8,383 9,482 2,620 188,550 
Feb. 68,020 15,199 4,710 1,078 18,9683 8,988 13,872 6,676 4,674 2,114 3,629 1,938 1,210 17,711 8,961 2,380 170,128 
Mar. 71,186 16,550 5,268 1,537 19,218 10,645 15,420 9,119 5,503 2,474 4,522 2,137 1,236 588 10,012 2,520 186,920 
Apr. 70,258 16,250 4,798 1,365 19,262 10,413 15,287 6,808 65,832 2,452 4,102 1,921 1,266 9,526 9,786 2,620 181,876 
May 73,654 16,530 5,090 1,689 20,095 10,485 15,859 7,253 5,992 2,562 4,153 1,990 1.386 9,880 10,031 2,576 





June 71,540 17,017 4,826 1,641 19,977 10,159 15,014 9,365 5,867 2,479 4,042 1,986 619 9,073 9,374 2,604 185,573 
July 70,749 17,917 5,088 1,573 20,222 10,341 15,764 6,316 7,495 2,600 4,238 2,223 1,166 9,747 10,487 2,604 188,475 
Aug. 71,810 18,756 5,035 1,609 20,009 10,451 15,691 7,072 6,500 2,438 4,611 2,241 1,279 9,416 10,100 2,632 189,650 
Sept. 60,137 18,023 4,876 1,373 19,839 8,371 14,911 8,576 6,033 2,368 4,215 2,113 1,317 9,239 9,688 2,408 

: 67,047 18,871 5,241 1,27 19,391 11,107 15,739 7,196 6,859 2,417 4,166 2,237 1,445 9,944 9,902 2,296 
Nov. 80,116 19,622 5,061 1,754 19,208 10,603 15,335 6,891 6,510 2,488 38,850 2,132 1,470 8,699 9,552 2,072 
a. 85,164 21,923 5,222 978 19,269 10,607 16,261 8,595 6,237 2,497 3,663 2,317 1,350 10,011 9,740 2,604 
Jan. 86,106 22.028 5,309 1,852 19,323 10,894 16,078 7,251 5,532 2,412 3,988 2,246 1,246 9,749 9,891 2,660 
Feb. 78,977 19,865 4,737 1,612 18,741 10,244 14,723 17,372 5,663 2,216 3,988 1,930 1,246 8,745 2,660 
Mar. 89,179 22,216 5,291 2,057 ..... 11,275 16,867 9,031 6,879 2,442 3,165 2,003 1,221 9,378 2,744 ee 
Apr. 83,804 21,301 mene. Stee: seins  seameil “esens 7,392 seen 4,168 ° e» 2,632 cove 


(s) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 beth’ electrolytic and el 


lectrothemic. (d) The above totals omits produc- 
tien in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


ef Non-Ferrous Metal 
mw = 


(In long tons) 


At start of: 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. ....131,968 55,344 61,480 
Feb. ....135,221 60,402 62,771 
Mar. ....146,911 60,084 70,185 
Apr. ....149,177 47,258 67,566 
May ....165,385 60,118 60,767 
June ....182,500 65,314 ..... 
July ....185,946 68,037  ..... 
Aug. ....198,609 67,307 ..... 
Sept. .... 27,422 77,323 ..... 
Oct. .... 31,850 72266 ..... 
Nov. .... 36,824 61,484 ..:.. 
Dec. .... 50,407 0 + (aes, 
U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


British Burean of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics 





(In long tons) 


At start of: 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. .... 23,090 26,887 31,173 
Feb. .... 27,486 32,653 32,274 
Mar. .... 16,518 30,697 39,461 
Ape: .... 48,761 28,312 37,587 
May .... 17,144 30,005 45,226 
June .... 29,007 , ees ee 
July .... 26,868 SK} Sri 
Aug. .... 25,820 ;. | Re 
Sept. .... 28,290 ne 
Oct. .... 22,886 SB,968:..-sis.. 
Nov. .... 29,279 See ase 
OR. onc Se, | ehaae 


26,937 





U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics 


(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 


Virgin Zinc Zine. Cone 
At start 
of: 1954 1955 1954 1955 
Jan. 27,652 49,554 45,731 47,200 
Feb. 35,411 48,027 42,581 43,779 
Mar. 37,646 45,679 33,912 44,176 
Apr. 40,710 49,301 26,076 51,603 
May 38,953 53,573 32,517 47,741 
June 38,409 ..... oo eee 
July 40,389 ..... 39,280 ..... 
Aug. 45,825 ..... Sf eer 
Sept. 48,769 ..... ers 
Cet. CTIA in cccc «SS 
Nov. 44,611 ..... 40306 -. 5.4% 
mec, BAe csc 44,908 ..... 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 

(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1955 


Jan. Feb. 





Mar. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and cop- 





per alloys ....42,432 38,485 36,541 
U.of S. Africa... 202 151 136 
N. Rhodesia ...23,115 19,636 11,835 
Canada ....... 5,305 5,425 6,662 
Belgium ....... 1,965 884 1,478 
Germany (W.) . “wee 2,340 365 
es 7 + 
Sweden ....... 7 tT 
United States .. 424s 4,273 17,326 
ee Solk sas 3,099 3,358 17,302 
Belg. Congo .... 700 % 
Other countries. 2, 151 1,718 1,437 

Of which: 

Electrolytic ....27,233 25,962 21,855 
Other refined.. 1,785 1,026 6,363 
Blister or 

ne ee ee 13,357 11,450 8,231 
Wrought and 

alleys... 6... 57 47 92 
ee ee 42,432 38,485 36,541 

t+ Included in other countries, if any. 
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Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics ~ 





(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


Unalloyed 


1950 Total ... 303,833 204,427 
1951 Total ... 300,665 243,152 
1952 Total ... 313,374 243,836 
1953 Total ... 243,717 192,337 
1954 
January ...... 23,421 18,520 
February 22,304 19,322 
Ere 26,049 21,361 
EEE iets ater 68 23,570 18,542 
Re Ana neta 26,363 20,826 
Bes 27,893 20,423 
FT SIRES 23,100 18,082 
August ...... 22,613 16,809 
September 32,098 21,731 
Octoper ins +s 30,603 22,716 
November .... 31,239 21,143 
December 30,570 22,962 
Total \..i.¢. 322,387 251,989 
1955 
Sangary ...... 28,636 22,582 
February 27,607 23,098 
PROATON Cy oe 31,901 25,894 
Ae 26,101 22,045 


Alloyed* Sulphate 


Total Virgin Sera 

13,738 521,998 333,700 188, 
11,041 554,853 330,361 224,487 
14,629 571,839 347,646 224,193 
11,206 447,260 322 311 124,949 
961 42,902 35,344 7,558 
1,041 42,667 31,951 10,716 
1,197 48,607 37,382 11,225 
1,110 43,222 30,938 12,284 
1,210 48,399 37,339 11,060 
1,158 49,474 37,109 12,365 
1,235 42,417 29,644 12,773 
539 39,961 28,741 11,220 
1,137 54,966 43,070 11,896 
ay 53,319 40,664 12,655 
52,382 42,846 9,536 
53,496 41,053 12,437 
574,376 438,651 53,496 
51,218 39,705 11,513 
50,705 36,906 13,799 
57,795 41,083 16,712 
48,164 36,008 12,138 


“includes copper sulphate effective October, ‘1954. 








U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1986 
Jan. Feb. 





Mar. 
(Gross Weight) 
Zine ore and 


concentrates: .10,931 22,351 23,472 
Zine conc.y . 4,222 8,160 16,696 
Australia ...... 3,211 5,590 14,649 
Wun st fa cas 1,011 2,570 2,047 
Zinc and 

zinc alloys ....13,252 9,498 18,676 
No. Rhodesia .. 21 373 wb 
Australia ...... 500 500 «oe 
Canada ....... 10,589 5,675 12,643 
Belgium ....... 671 936 702 
Germany (W.). 2 7 15 
Netherlands ... 172 348 30 
United States .. 300 750 3,048 
Other countries. 997 909 2,238 
Of which: 

Zinc or spel- 

ter, unwrought 

in ingots, 

blocks, bars, 

Slabs & cakes ..13,169 9,404 18,565 

I re sw swe 83 94 111 
sek + ana 13,252 9,498 18,676 


+ British Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
The estimated zinc content is not the 
content of the gross weight as official— 
ly reported for any comparable period. 


t Breakdown by countries not available. 


Zinc Imports and Exports 


by Principal Countries 
aa 


ported in slabs, blocks, etc.; metric 
eeu eneept where otherwise noted. 





IMPORTS 
1955 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 
U. S. (su.)......14,697 15,828 13,257 
Belgium ........ 203 154 set 
Denmark ....... 300 797 654 
DE in octik 9 ie 756 2,178 1,706 
Germany; ...... 9,110* , sae 
TORR sae es a ae 251 195 ‘ 
Netheriaude con ee 468 ibs 
a 3,711 1,518 2,059 
Switzerland; . 599 1,452 2,724 
U.. K.. Gt. 13, 252 9,498 as 
Indiat+ (1t.).... 4.430 5,180 3,506 
EXPORTS 

U. S. (s.t.)...... 4428 1,918 2,618 
Canada (s.t.) ...22,180 25,556 20,178 
Belgium ....... 8,800 11,112 pe 
Denmark ....... 50 387 133 
France ......... 85 35 38 
Germany; ..... 2a 
WOON Bos 731 1,623 
Netherlands .... 981 1,607 
WOSWES 2... ccs 2,250 2,717 Beir 
Switzerland; .... 743 335 619 
U. Bee O53: -i.5- B94 398 beh 
N. Rhodesiat7 

Re iris oka ts 1,420 1,587 
Belg. Congo .... 2,043° .... 





+ Includes scrap. 
tt British Bureau of Non—Ferrous Metal 
Statistics. 
tIncludes manufactures. 
* December, 1954. 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 








(British 
Tin Content of Tin in Ore Tin Metal 

Stock at Con- Stock at 
Produc- end of Produc- sump- Exports& end of 
did Imports tion* period* Imports tion* tion Re-exports peried 

1 
Pee A 3,352 92 3,459 320 1,452 1,987 546 2,598 
pe Se eee 2,597 92 2,909 691 2,696 1,702 $41 4,065 
SP 4 Fs ihe vistas 1,898 79 2,045 209 2,721 1,782 778 4,347 
p EE AAA ee 2,406 79 1,760 34 2,403 1,860 1,150 076 
ey ae 1,940 122 1,502 25 2,485 1,519 909 3,823 
ee 3,272 81 2,531 417 2,112 1,828 817 4,182 
September 1,563 79 1,781 7 2,355 2,034 719 4,657 
October ....... 1,901 74 1,587 0 2,208 1,790 472 4,425 
November ..... 2,574 63 2,086 177 2,136 1,923 561 4,194 
Saaeeven biebee 2,585 76 2,473 429 2,234 1,952 368 4,347 
January ...... 1,907 70 1,984 $11 2,211 1,821 701 4,353 
February ...... 1,952 86 2,321 185 2,448 1,843 372 ry 821 
Mees f 3b faaecs 3,229 4 2,057 648 4,706 


*As eaves. by International Tin Study Grau. Produc’ 
ported scrap and residues refined on toll. 


duction from 
but include etfielal warehouse stocks. 





tion of Tin Metal includes pro 
Stocks exclude strategic stock 
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Canada's Copper Output Canadas Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 

1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 1953 1954 1955 
20,364 21,830 15,001 ; Jan. 8,136 11,212 6,170 Jan. 522,073 547,951 429,704 
18,901 21,075 13,954 ; Feb. 9,702 8,710 7,560 Feb. 218,421 567,226 457,261 
20,480 22,4382 21,075 ; Mar. 10,851 14,943 11,092 “ Mar. 263,650 849,502 411,597 
20,363 21,747 20,412 Apr. 10,450 14,765 9,606 Apr. 311,141 572,059 
20,548 20,179 23,012 May 11,020 7,039 11,483 May 419,569 660,724 
20,274 18,384 23,344 June 10,466 13,434 12,018 June 323,913 682,906 
14,196 19,996 21,582 July 10,249 1,537 13,152 July 614,320 1,210,045 
9,396 19,886 ; Aug. 10,642 8,869 8,646 Aug. 533,155 953,379 
10,323 16,777 y Sept. 14,121 3,903 10,045 Sept. 527,771 605,188 
12,761 17,675 Oct. 13,193 7,532 Oct. 1,015,012 612,874 
11,282 17,101 Nov. 12,703 6,581 Nov. 463,667 606,274 
17,432 18,703 24,9: Dec. 8,208 4,354 f Dec. 473,826 804,213 











196,320 235,787 Year 129,741 102,879 116,409 Year 5,686,518 8,672,340 


Canada's Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canada's Zinc Output Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) ! : 
(In Tons) aye iy (In Ounces) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 Diag Sains: Oe 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 9,237 7,668 9,081 11,078 1952 1953-1954 Jan. 2,459,531 2,553,293 2,161,27 
Feb. 4,947 16,411 8,385 - 19,242 18,870 17,155 Feb. 2,255,113 2,050,440 1,937,960 
Mar. 11,104 10,578 11,671 STAll 18817 = 15,190 Mar. 2,458,022 2,314,392 2,357,225 
Apr. 10,948 11,153 11,218 18,953 20,693 16,550 " 3'076,852 2.700, 
' ; , : Apr. 3,076,852 2,700,351 
May 11,355 14,726 18,407 19,415 20,003 16,249 May 2,520,180 2,507,702 
June 8,178 15,053 14,877 y 18,786 20,090 16,530 1,538,663 2,704,394 
July 7,815 13,939 15,467 18,728 20,589 17,017 2353542 2,734,801 
Aug. 13,739 7,272 14,158 19,411 21,595 17,917 pe toy pty 
; ; ae ‘ Aug. 2,029,346 2,787,085 
Sept. 10,908 8,139 14,069 - 18,924 21,703 18,755 
2,067,294 2,759,084 
Oct. 11,040 8,957 11,528 - 18,230 21,157 18,023 2,097,630 
Nov. 10,004 9,062 13,372 . 19,754 21,888 18,871 "207, 


2,207,170 
Dec. 4,500 9,036 13,897 16,114 21,051 19,662 9 361.452 2,347,055" 
18,232 21,899 21,922 wee: page voy 








Year 113,675 131,994 156,130 





9 € 
290,200 247,707 213,810 ae he 


Canada’s Lead Output pated 


(Dominion Bure of Statistics) ’ . ’ : any 
ee Canadas Zinc Exports Canada's Nickel Output 
(Recoverable Lead)* 


(In Tons) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 15,271 19,502 17,716 18,959 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 
oo ae eee 1952 1953-1954 1952 1953 ©1954 
RR el et apnea . 9,209 17,478 16,625 2 _ 11,818 12,446 12,670 
i slice sane conan 17,639 13,580 11,328 . 10,719 10,612 11,795 
oe: “Was” seats snes 21,839 18,307 18,199 ; 12,381 12,218 13,502 
July 11,460 11.969 19,164 . 18,205 17,068 17,926 12,318 11,791 12,931 
i lene 9 12,514 15,595 13,926 12,413 11,560 13,364 
ik Same skies ste 14,393 14,919 15,654 12,563 11,647 13,174 
a mth seu wee 12,800 10,068 27,582 10,426 11,751 12,801 
a dies “adaes sate . 10,040 8,594 . 11,975 11,681 13,319 
ot i Gites | soe . 12,594 9,428 . 10,982 11,981 13,438 
; %s 11,454 11,862 _ 44,773 12,419 13,969 
err are _ 14,135 10,685 | 11,881 12,714 13,204 
Fear 160042 196,088 219,200 12,042 10,809 11,815 11,996 14,853 





*New base bullion from Oanadian ores plus 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. 166,864 158,388 206,037 140,559 143,016 158,520 
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Canadian Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(A.3B.M.8.) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1955 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) .... 3,310 3,107 2,547 
United States .. 2,342 1,761 1,775 
Germany (W.). mem 364 oe 
Norway 921 726 
U. Kingdom .. 92 §1 46 
Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes.11,078 12,897 12,423 
United States .. 3,948 3.689 4,731 
Brazil ‘er vs: 275 

243 553 
Germany (W.). 112 153 208 
Netherlands ... 112 56 cies 
U. Kingdom ... 5,537 7,115 5,927 
Australia 1,473 560 
India 168 168 
Other countries... Filet 1 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined.14,388 16,004 14,970 
Old and scrap... 411 1,100 2,580 
Rods, strips, 
sheet & tubing. 2,089 2,252 1,057 


Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(A.3B.M.8.) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1955 
Peb. 





Ore (lead 
content) 3,522 
United States .. 2,766 
Belgium sar 
Germany (W.). ante 756 
Refined lead .... 11,882 
United States.. 5,351 
Cuba shes 


1,621 


U. Kingdom ... 3,696 6,496 
Japan 35 
Other countries ap 
Total Exports: 

Ore & refined. .11,282 15,404 
Pipe & tubing.. 1 3 
Lead scrap ios 


Canadian Zinc Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(A.B.M.S8.) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1955 





Jan. Feb. Mar. 


14,748 10,210 13,550 
.11,857 10,210 13,550 


Ore (zinc 
content) 
United States. 
Belgium <a pil 
Slab zinc 25,556 20,178 
United States. .10, '225 11,676 11,198 
Brazil Rr. 55 
Chile wees bts 73 
Netherlands ... ate bie 
U. Kingdom ...10, 155 12,670 8,766 
, 115 ade 
56 84 
Pakistan ee 1,008 
Other countries... 31 2 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs . .36,928 35,766 33,728 
Zinc scrap, 
dross, ashes.. 181 98 176 
United States.. 28 19 93 
Belgium 102 47 wd 
Germany (W.). 28 fei 22 
Netherlands ... er gs 
Fite 32 61 
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Copper Imports and Exports 


by Principal Countries 
(A.B.M.8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric 
tons except where otherwise no 


IMPORTS 
1955 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 


U.S. (blist., s.t.) 16,509 23,221 19,429 
(ore, etc., s.t.) 10,619 9,780 12,679 
(refined, s.t.)..11,153 12,104 11,119 

20,293 11,966 ky 
477 309 803 

1,130 ae 404 

11,221 9,897 10,929 
4,165 17,177 

12,182 15,148 

2,927 2,391 
750 102 
5,671 5,268 

Switzerland . 1,811 1,771 

U. K. 42,432 38,485 

Indiat+ (ref., 1.t.) 1,010 635 


EXPORTS 

U.S. (ore & un- 
ref., s.t.) 27 
(ref., s.t.) ..15,883 24,890 

Canada 

(ref., s.t.) ..11,078 12,897 
Belgium? 8,240 
Finlandt ela 100 
2,489 
1,072 
1,185 
184 





France (crude).. 
(refined) 


Netherlands .... 


Belg. Congo* 
N. Rhodesia*? (ref. 
& blist., 1.t.) ..28,076 12,827 17,627 
+ Includes copper alloys. 
t Includes old. 
+? British Bureau of Non—Ferrous Metal 
Statistics. 


* Copper wire bars and x hal bars 99% 
and copper ingots 87% 


French Zinc Imports 
(A.B.M.8.) 


(In metric tons) 
1955 
Jan. Feb. Mar. 


28,626 30,664 23,141 
3,065 Ai 

. 3,651 500 

Belgium ; 870 = 

Germany (W.). 1, ree 260 

256 bya 

631 5,224 

463 

3,550 

1,896 

8,828 





Ore (gross 
weight) 
Canada 


5,302 

Yugoslavia 2,936 
Algeria 6,039 
Fr. Morocco ... 2, 7,191 
Tunisia 775 723 oi af 
Belg. Congo ... ahs 1,500 
Bolivia 5 ie 920 


Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 


Belgium 
Germany 
Italy 
Algeria 
Rhodesia 


1,706 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 





Jan. Feb. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper 
unwrought, in- 
gots, blocks, 
slabs, bars, etc. 942 
Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc. 
Wire (including 
uninsulated 
electric wire). . 


2,006 


2,816 


Other -copper, 
worked (incl. 
pipe fittings) .. 


French Copper Imports 
(A.B.MS.) 


(In metric tons) 
1955 
Jan. Feb. 
Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) 
Belg. Congo ... 
U. of So. Africa 318 





United States .. 1,747 


Germany (W.). 


U. Kingdom ... 
Belg. Congo ... 2,202 


U. of S. Africa 
Rhodesia- 


Nyassaland ... 254 


Other countries 
Total Imports: 


Crude & refined 12,351 


+ F rom Turkey. 


11,333 


French Metal Exports 
(A.3B.M8.) 


(In metric tons) 


1955 
Jan. Peb. Mar. 





Lead 

Ore (gross A 
weight) 23 

Pig lead: 

Argentiferous .. 
Non-argenti- 


Antimonial lead. 

Zine 

Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 





Nonferrous Castings 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 





Alu- Mag- Lead 
minum Copper nesium Zinc Die 
eo ee 304,409 724,053 377,779 9,101 
yp STE 543,082 1,056,973 15,224 579,332 20,977 
gk ere 515,131 1,197,443 30,825 487,996 25,936 
= BS x cere whskewn 518,979 1,009,910 34,857 408,353 20,941 
December ............. 51,579 77,675 2,691 38,661 1,231 
— ay oe peer 658,022 990,496 34,517 521,253 20,444 
SUMING 0s 6 one deeds 51,446 71,437 2,451 40,396 1,514 
NE a bindie ay Sec clams 51,213 68,849 2,194 37,660 1,303 
ME os Sa chp tarsal be oe 56,184 76,480 2,407 42,991 1,335 
MI Bias sh id onde ss uae 53,006 72,900 2,068 38,968 1,559 
BE Wassc tbeetaecedeue 47,663 67,859 1,738 36,793 1,529 
MUD hd CRG e das + cna Fee's 48,061 70,777 2,034 40,708 1,712 
Pech oemienewn vane 39,636 56,380 1,924 28,306 1,391 
ES ko sous tomes ban 42,429 68,891 2,157 34,639 1,726 
ee 46,249 68,267 2,059 36,594 1,625 
ee aa tee Fe eer 53,901 70,276 2,092 39,072 1,784 
NS SO a ee 55,224 70,020 2,161 48,437 1,355 
ae en 62,752 72,421 2,287 50,177 1,563 
a Daa wees ost 584 607,764 834,557 25,572 474,741 18,396 
195 
BE Ae 64,414 72,233 2,305 58,586 1,734 
1 + ale Raa BRAS 66,869 75,253 2,160 58,585 1,571 
eer eae 78,958 92,149 2,572 71,811 1,537 
*Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. 
Copper Castings Shipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds 
Permanent All 
Total Sand Mold Die Other 
ey eee 724,053 654,444 37,311 8,817 23,481 
| 1,015,679 918,883 52,756 18,224 30,816 
es x sleruie ¢ bie iss 1,197,443 1,075,437 69,883 12,516 39,607 
a ELS Vvs.0c ciyse 1,009,910 910,862 63,865 8,259 26,924 
1963 
December ........... 77,675 68,821 5,082 818 2,854 
ST iB Sleia-w 6 nits ale 990,496 888,369 61,316 10,077 30,734 
1954 
NT uo Skins 0 be 4: 71,437 63,034 4,618 816 2,969 
iy, | Serer 68,849 60,913 4,743 758 2,435 
BE, GG 0 SG o 4e Highs 76,480 67,952 5,123 875 2,530 
BEE Pésudece le csvee 72,900 65,418 4,732 377 2,373 
SE  cOhdit ds oelbuine «0:9 67,859 61,469 3,755 318 2,317 
ME SUEDE hb a ps 0a 60% 70,777 64,328 3,567 456 2,426 
MAC aia os he nade «6 56,380 51,070 3,073 393 1,844 
pO Ee eee 68,891 63,389 3,547 429 1,496 
September .......... 68,267 62,152 3,637 548 1,930 
EE tite ato ciees seid 70,276 63,855 3,619 521 2,281 
November ............ 70,020 63,065 4,089 507 2,359 
a ee Se 72,421 65,159 4,346 482 2,434 
MES S's W's 6 wikis S80 48 834,557 751,804 48,849 6,480 27,394 
1955 
CT och pasievwoan 72,233 64,540 4,678 591 2,424 
NN cis waves 75,253 67,768 4,598 641 2,246 
RSS a ay ee 92,149 83,149 5,649 742 2,609 


*Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. 





Nickel Averages 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 


(Cents per pound) 
1953 


1952 1954 
Jan. 56.50 58.62 60.00 
Feb. 56.50 60.00 60.00 
Mar. 56.50 60.00 60.00 
Apr. 56.50 60.00 60.00 
May 56.50 60.00 60.00 
June 56.50 60.00 60.00 
July 56.50 60.00 60.00 
Aug. 56.50 60.00 60.00 
Sept. 56.50 60.00 60.00 
Oct. 56.50 60.00 60.00 
Nov. 56.50 60.00 60.98 
Dec. 56.50 60.00 64.50 
Av. 56.50 59.885 60.46 
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1955 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 
64.50 


N. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 


Platinum Averages 





Y. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 
(Dollars per Troy Ounce) 
1952 1953 1954 1955 
91.50 91.50 91.40 81.00 
91.50 91.50 91.00 78.16 
91.50 91.50 87.88 78.00 
91.50 91.50 85.50 77.94 
91.50 91.50 85.50 77.50 
91.50 92.81 85.50 odakd 
91.50 94.00 85.50 
91.50 94.00 85.50 
91.50 92.50 85.50 
91.50 92.50 83.62 
91.50 92.50 81.07 
91.50 92.15 80.64 
91.50 92.496 85.72 


Prompt Tin Prices 





(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 109.7277121.50 84.84 87.628 
Feb. 121.50¢ 121.50 85.04 90.75 
Mar. 121.50+ 121.415 91.24 91.065 
Apr. 121.507 101.07 96.238 91.41 
May 121.50+ 97.387 93.51 91.38 
June 121.50¢ 92.933 94.24 
July 121.507 81.826 96.55 
Aug. 121.50+ 80.69 93.381 
Sept. 121.375 82.275 93.536 
Oct. 121.228 80.897 93.00 
Nov. 121.25 83.26 91.099 
Dec. 121.465 84.693 88.571 
Av. (A) 95.787 91.77 





+RFC Prompt Grade A from March 18, 1961. 


(A) RFC 1952 average price, 120.519¢. 
Average Open Market Price, last four months 
of 1952, 121.344c. 


Monthly Tin Production at 
Longhorn Smelter 
(From Concentrates) 





(In tons of 2,240 pounds’ 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 1,802 4,000 2,700 2,402 
Feb. 1,800 3,400 3,008 2,505 
Mar. 1,800 3,850 3,559 2,353 
Apr. 1,800 3,750 3,006 2,103 
May 1,800 3,100 2,054 1,604 
June NIL 3,000 1,205. .... 
July NIL 3,000 NIL 
Aug. NIL 2,600 2,002 
Sept. 2,450 2,700 2,404 
Oct. 3,364 2,751 2,404 
Nov. 4,020 2,750 2,404 
Dec. 3,705 2,750 2,404 .... 
Total 22,541 37,651 27,150 .... 


Quicksilver Averages 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
209.19 214.88 189.60 324.68 
201.74 207.37 190.00 324.68 
207.74 199.92 201.63 322.61 
205.08 197.90 221.36 318.14 
200.81 196.50 251.20 306.62 
196.38 193.42 273.46 ..... 
192.154 192.21 287.40 
188.115 190.42 290.71 
170.76 187.04 314.08 
194.00 184.62 329.50 
202.64 186.00 321.17 
215.30 188.38 319.96 
200.50 194.89 265.84 


METALS, JUNE, 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 


eeeee 
eee 
seeee 
eeeee 
eeeee 


1955 














Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U. S. Department of Interior) 




















Stocks r Used Stecks SRB ay 
r ae Producti Short a ~~ = Vi 99% Delivered 
aire an auat te tons plant short tons rgin ‘a 
1954 Monthly Average Prices 
February .... 42,735 110,483 94,724 $38,110,318 58,4 
March ........ 58,494 122,889 ~—«:117,587 47,220,513 ot (Cents per pound) 
Been F5es.. 63,246 120,434 120,786 598, 
May eS eS 62,894 125,138 115,838 46,534,504 72,194 1952 1953 1954 1955 
i pest 72,194 120,758 124,914 yay ed mom Jan. 19.00 20.178 21.50 22.90 
PPPS 68,038 126,161 118,578 ,659, , Feb. 19.00 20.50 21.50 238.20 
August ....... 75,621 125,296 130,668 52,658,509 70,249 a | lo. aie, ae Se 
September .... 70,249 120,332 141,709 58,299,854 48,872 a : . . 
October ....... 48,872 125,089 138,221 56,768,464 35,740 Apr. 19.00 20.50 21.50 23.20 
November ..... 35,152 121,252 128,875 53,113,532 27,529 May 19.00 20.50 21.50 23.20 
December ..... 27,529 127,035 133,420 55,035,578 21,144 June 19.00 20.50 21.50 .... 
1955 
January ...... 21,144 128,203 129,306 $53,466,480 20,041 July 19.00 20.962 a tone 
February ..... 20,041 116,236 121,819 51,144,168 14,458 Aug. 19.846 21.50 22. Scie 
March ......... 14,458 130,272 132,760 57,270,040 11,970 Sept. 20.00 21.50 2220 .... 
a eee 11,970 126,394 124,415 51,646,568 13,949 Oct. 20.00 21.50 2220 .... 
. Nov. 20.00 21.50 22.20  .... 
Aluminum Wrou ught Products Dec. 20.00 21.50 22.20 .... 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS Av. 19.404 20.928 21.785 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 
Rolled Extruded 
Plate, Structural Shapes Powder, 
Sheet, Shapes, Rod, Tube ieee Flake, 
949 Total 1,158146 790,085 "263,650 149,995 14.47 M WwW ht 
1 DEMS coe svececes ? 7 ,025 ’ ’ ’ } rou 
wae Wet Fo. sus. 68 1,713,449 1,163,135 269,780 258,075 22,459 20. teonguammat A pe 8 
MD ES ons p vn 0 a 1,756,244 1,073,367 345,163 . 312,944 24,770 Products Shipments 
Wee Tee wil. . 1,924,750 1,085,699 443,546 347,542 47,962 
.  ~ < Sieger 2,286,865 1,368,165 422,946 451,922 44,732 (Bureau of Census) 
1954 
ee POS 153,920 84,293 31,600 34,576 3,451 
February ........... 145,335 80,505 29,577 31,583 3,664 (Thousands of Pounds) 
oN etn Hat 170,010 92,955 32,698 38,928 5,429 
(| eS re 174,176 96,893 33,637 39,246 4,420 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ee KGS... ewes co de 168,678 94,886 21,197 40,981 3,514 Jan. .. 1,635 1,313 972 1,776 
BO es ee 184,205 102,026 31,299 46,146 4,734 Feb. .. 1,748 1,601 1,136 1,648 
Dic ae: 169,917 94,656 28,732 42,686 3,843 Mar 1712 1601 1136 1947 
DO os 0s Bake. 5 Bs 184,767 104,580 33,797 44,020 3,684 a i , ' 
September ........... 179.664 101,075 30,904 48,978 3,684 Apr. . 1,745 = 1,708 892 1,756 
NS RRS 180,359 100,787 26,954 48,878 3,731 May .. 1,804 1,699 1,129  .... 
PIOVOUINOE .. dies s..52 181,822 103,778 26,465 48,483 3,096 June . 1,428 1,192 1,312 
Deecmber ............ 195,595 108,656 30,369 53,565 3,005 July .. 1,390 1,589 1,082 
YA ERROR CES. 2,088,4: ,165,090 22 , 46,255 Sa. ’ ’ 
Total 88,439 1,165,09 357,229 518,070 tue. Sade: aes SAM oe 
eS ES ROLES RO 206,175 114,040 28,193 54,588 8,465 Sept. . 1,305 1,254 1,183 oe 
BPR OFS 205,198 112,033 26,559 61,920 4,716 Oct. .. 1,408 1,409 1,002 
March TeUSe Oe ee ee 234,730 128,432 31,051 71 981 3,266 Nov. .. 1,178 1,314 1,243 eae 
Eee ran toe 227,939 123,293 29,835 72,017 2,794 Det. tke 9 (sate unk 
Aluminum Castings Shipments Total .18,249 - 16,885 13,743 
(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING sie 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All 
widia Total Sand re ~* — A 
no eee. 20.2... 543,082 184,782 181,366 167,201. 9,783 ; 
1951 Total .......... 515,131 193,378 160,011 151,465 10,277 Cadmium verages 
ea ews 518,979 194,616 146,883 169,732 1.748 
1953 
December ..........-. 51,579 15,265 16,907 18,963 436 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
saroeml hk tdleetes ied 658,022 214,553 200,025 239,330 4,114 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
ee ET eee 51,446 14,698 16,615 19,709 424 1952, 19531954 1955 
i ee eee 51,213 14,696 17,281 18,754 482 . 255.00 193.00 200.00 170.00 
March -...... e202 00, 56,184 14,468 19,576 21,645 495 an siche odie sie seam 
NE RE doa o eek ; ,073 18,091 366 476 ‘. re ' . : 
ae Wat. .< glee os ha 47,663 12,461 16,312 18,368 522 Mar. 255.00 200.00 170.00 170.00 
ND RP 48,061 12,442 17,105 17,886 628 Apr. 255.00 200.00 170.00 170.00 
pe OO eee 39,636 11,299 13,749 14,004 584 May 237.00 200.00 170.00 170.00 
August bee ccd cwweccesd 42,429 11,252 15,335 15,213 629 Sune 225.00 200.00 170.00 
September ........... 46,249 10,717 16,641 18,223 .. 663 ‘ : + dt 
Oe ee ek ee 53,901 12,765 19,238 21,245 653 July 225.00 200.00 170.00 ..... 
November ........... 55,224 12,934 20,396 21,296 598 Aug. 200.00 200.00 170.00 ..... 
DOCOMVCL .. «6 n..5.2 52005 64,054 13,753 23,629 26,017 646 Sept. 200.00 200.00 170.00 ..... 
1955 
Oct. 200.00 200.00 170.00 ..... 
0 ep ee ee 64,414 13,358 23,679 26,819 558 ‘ 
February ............ 66,869 13,579 24,319 28,234 737 Nov. 200.00 200.00 170.00 ..... 
Oe anc Pets ae 79,958 16,019 29,029 33,229 682 Dec. 179.81 200.00 170.00 ..... 
*Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. Av. 223.90 199.44 172.50 ..... 
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Steel Ingot Production 
(American lron and Steel Institute) 


Caleuiated 

Estimated Production — A!l Companies weekly 

OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTAL produc- 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Percent tion, all 

Veriod Net tons of Nettons of Nettons of Net tons of ce panies 
capacity capacity capacity capacity (nec tons) 

1951 Total ...... 93,146,625 102.3 4,890,946 87.0 7.096.982 92.9 105.124.4553 100.9 3.016.290 
i TUAED cecacs 82,846,439 87.2 3,523,677 65.5 6,797,923 82.6 93,168,039 85.8 1,782,097 
December ....... 7,821,947 84.1 269,813 68.6 354,568 40.9 7,946,328 79.7 1,797,812 
wl” codbiilewe 100,478,823 97.9 3,855,705 83.2 7,280,191 71.1 111,609,719 94.9 2,140,578 
February ........ 6,523,213 77.9 174,523 47.4 $85,771 48.1 7,083,237 74.3 1,770,809 
NK? on 6 ae kow as 6,649,667 71.7 207,726 51.1 432,207 48.3 7,289,600 69.0 1,645,508 
Mn tenes adeeb 6,365,326 70.9 162,657 41.3 442,954 51.5 6,910,937 68.0 1,624,927 
i. wy ess daepie 6,817,951 73.6 198,063 48.7 456,724 651.4 7,472,738 70.7 1,686,848 
Stn ‘new cane tas 6,702,006 74.7 209,666 52.7 453,962 52.8 17,363,634 72.0 1,716,465 
St sb oncvove end 6,040,120 65.3 205,313 50.6 382,164 43.1 6,627,597 62.9 1,499,456 
CS Sere 6,021,496 65.0 217,837 53.6 427,574 48.2 6,666,907 63.1 1,504,945 
September ...... 6,140,266 68.6 214,065 64.5 453,152 52.8 6,807,483 66.7 1,590,553 
October .......+: 6,973,568 75.2 237,754 658.5 490,221 55.2 7,701,583 72.9 1,788,495 
November ...... 7,307,151 81.4 231.191 58.7 551,085 64.1 8,089,427 79.1 1,885,647 
December  ...... 7,530,204 81.4 231,196 57.0 525,743 59.4 8,287,073 78.6 1,874,903 
wa codenedue 80,327,494 73.6 2,548,104 53.2 5,436,054 52.0 88,311,652 71.0 1,693,741 
January ........ 8,054,345 86.0 199,229 49.0 584,162 63.6 8,887,736 82.7 1,994,974 
February ....... 7,734,884 91.5 197,091 53.7 564,959 68.1 8,496,939 88.9 2,124,233 
March sbrcebeeue 9,060,026 96.7 255,493 62.8 666,235 72.6 9,981,754 93.4 2,253,218 
April «eees. 8,858,549 97.7 275,069 69.8 681,477 76.6 9,815,095 94.8 2,287,901 
| ag 9,312,000 99.4 305,000 75.0 714,000 77.8 10,331,000 96.6 2,332,000 





Blast Furnace Output 


American Iron and Steel Institute) 


net tons 

Ferro- 

Pig manganese 
Iron & Spiegel 








Jo 
Total Capacity 


1946 
Ttl. Yr. 44,854,801 523,729 45,378,530 67.4 
1947 
Tt]. Yr. 58,507,169 702,561 59,209,730 90.1 
1948 
Ttl. Yr. 60,185,941 712,899 60,848,840 90.2 
1949 
Trl. ti 63,613,779 592,564 54,206,348 76.8 
19 
Ttl. Yr. 64,810,272 673,896 65,484,168 91.5 
1951 
Tel. Yr. 70,487,380 745,381 71,232,761 98.3 
1952 
Ttl. Yr. 61,528,665 629,926 62,158,591 84.2 
1953 
Mar. ... 6,611,040 66,321 6,677,361 99.0 
Apr. - 6.171.939 58,702 6,280,641 95.4 
May - 6,619,082 68,033 6,587,115 97.7 
June ... 6,297, 74,972 6,372,581 97.6 
July + 6,486,346 80,142 6,516,487 96.8 
Aug. .. 6,391,749 79,805 6,471,554 96.0 
Sept. + 6,182, 69,689 6,202,019 95.2 
Oct. ... 6,419,752 77,958 6,497,710 96.3 
Nov. ... 5,999,704 62,896 6,062,600 92.8 
Dec. - 5,712,938 65,902 5,778,840 85.9 
Total - 74,987,721 865,038 75,842,759 95.5 
1954 
Jan. - 56,516,689 63,824 5,579,513 80.1 
Feb. ... 4,764,613 45,941 4,810,564 76.5 
Mar. - 4,907,147 52,156 4,959,303 71.2 
Apr. + 4,449,289 53,277 4,502,566 66.7 
May - 4,572,262 52,187 4,624,439 66.4 
June - 4,683,629 40,521 4,724,150 70.0 
July . 4,590,076 36,108 4,626,184 66.6 
Aug. - 4,529,291 387,744 4,567,035 71.0 
Sept. .. 4,417,888 43,934 4,461,822 66.3 
Oct. ... 4,937,436 46,244 4,983,680 71.5 
Nov. ... 5,204,446 52,454 65,256,900 77.9 
Dec. ... 5,526,720 59,798 6,586,513 80.4 
Total ..58,119,382 568,735 58,688,117 71.6 
1955 
Jan. ... 5,729,404 55,249 5,784,653 © 81.1 
Feb - 5,804,585 48,182 5,442,767 84.5 
Mar 6,406,902 57,049 6,463,951 90.6 
Apr. ... 6,329,927 654,712 6,384,639 92.4 
May ... 6,753,236 51,699 6,804,935 95.4 


Steel Castings Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) 


(Short Tons) For Own 
Total For Sale Use 

1948 ...1,760,032 1,335,295 424,737 
1949 ...1,250,460 865,297 385,163 
1950 ...1,461,667 929,192 374,217 
1951 ...2,101,604 1,507,413 594,191 
1952 ...1,925,116 1,476,352 448,767 
1952 
Mar. 182,181 141,873 40,308 
Apr. 179,615 140,051 39,564 
May 165,649 126,380 39,269 
June 164,665 125,984 38,681 
July 139,577 105,687 33,890 
Aug 141,340 107,941 33,399 
Sept 135,303 102,880 32,423 
Oct. 140,702 106,788 33,914 
Nov. 114,088 84,945 29,143 
Dec. ... 123,281 91,017 32,264 
Total ..1,829,277 1,290,016 431,330 
1954 
Jan. 122,758 93,577 29,181 
Feb. 116,520 88,699 27,821 
Mar. 122,310 92,271 30,039 
Apr. 105,788 78,754 27,034 
May .... 94,610 70,596 24,014 
June 109,022 72,881 27,141 
July 75,848 53,207 22,641 
Aug. 89,590 66,792 22,798 
Sept. .. 88,359 64,722 23,637 
Oct. ... 87,085 64,004 23,081 
Nov. ... 87,659 64,812 22,847 
Dec. ... 93,547 69,843 23,704 
Total ..1,184,096 880,158 303,938 
1955 ‘ 
Jan. 98,238 75,044 23,194 
Feb. 106,430 80,729 25,701 
Mar. 127,460 98,926 28,534 





GALVANIZED SHEET SHIPMENTS 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 








(Net Tens) 

1952 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. ... 165,196 201,472 169,086 211,101 
Feb. ... 152,761 183,508 167,433 199,408 
Mar. ... 177,674 204,995 180,198 238,649 
Apr. ... 170,583 196,656 203,312 239,001 
May ... 182,978 189,765 201,671 ...... 
June ... 58,947 184,862 200,456  ...... 
July ... 56,254 185,896 214,349 ...... 
Aug. ... 177,661 187,741 207,113 ...... 
Sept. .. 201,818 194,257 209,765  ...... 
Oct. ... 219,883 208,705 209,498 ...... 
Nov. ... 194,712 77,891 195,190 ...... 
Dec. ... 208,191 175,375 205,561 ...... 
Total ..1,961,158 2,290,868 2,362,632 ...... 
34 


SHIPMENTS of TIN-TERNE PLATE 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 





(Net Tons) 
Hot Dipped Electrolytic 
1954 1955 19354 1955 
Jan. <.. WS 82,874 317,587 335,682 
Feb. ... 95,386 88,189 297,169 344,467 
Mar. ... 120,471 94.4384 354,233 419,574 
Apr. ... 103,910 89,492 340,838 441,194 
May OS. ae oe OF er 
Same soe T19U BOB cassie 8 
Sa kc. “WOES. denise. a 
Be 6c- SET deecee Se, |. ceceed 
Sat... ROU dae dce Ce 
ee | Dn. ivcoss 
Nov. ... GRGRS .° Secses BE —isépecees 
Dee. ose “GRR seccee pS ee 
Sees 4 Ree | weaees FF aa 


Steel Ingot Operations 





(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 


American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Week 

Beginning 1952 
Jan. 3...102.1 
Jan. 10... 98.7 
Jan. 17... 99.4 
Jan. 24...100.1 
Jan. 31...100.6 
Feb. 7...100.1 
Feb. 14...100.6 
Feb. 21...100.9 
Feb. .28...101.3 
Mar. 7...101.8 
Mar. 14...102.4 
Mar. 21...102.6 
Mar. 28...102.1 
Apr. 4... 623 
Apr. 11... 97.0 
Apr. 18...100.4 
Apr. 25... 52.1 
May 2... 83.0 
May 9...100.3 
May 16...101.3 
May 23...102.3 
May 30... 38.7 
June 6... 12.5 
June 138... 11.8 
June 20... 12.3 
June 27... 13.3 
July 4... 14.2 
July 11... 15.1 
July 18... 15.3 
July 25... 42.9 
Aug. 1... 89.9 
Aug. 8... 93.3 
Aug. 15... 97.1 
Aug. 22... 98.7 
Aug. 29... 98.9 
Sept. 5...100.8 
Sept. 12...102.1 
Sept. 19...104.0 
Sept. 26...105.7 
Oct. 3...106.6 
Oct. 10...105.8 
Oct. 17...106.9 
Oct. 24...107.3 
Oct. 31...105.9 
Nov. 7...106.4 
Nov. 14...106.5 
Nov. 21...106.1 
Nov. 28...105.0 
Dec. 5...106.3 
Dec. 12...197.7 
Dec. 19...102.7 
Dec. 26...107.2 


by 

1953 1954 1955 
98.2 754 812 
99.3 74.3 838.2 

99.7 741 83.2 

99.4 75.6 85.0 
97.7 744 85.4 
99.7 744 868 
99.1 746 89.1 
99.4 736 90.8 
100.3 70.7 91.9 
101.3 69.3 92.9 
101.5 67.6 94.2 
103.1 68.1 93.7 
97.1 69.1 944 
98.9 68.0 95.3 
98.8 68.0 94.6 
101.0 62.6 94.6 
100.3 6.7 95.6 
100.2 69.4 96.6 
100.3 70.9 97.2 
99.8 718 96.9 
100.3 71.2 964 
99.6 702 95.8 
97.9 73.2 

968 172.3 

96.8 72.1 

18; Ge a. 
928 60.0 .... 
94.7 64.3 

94.4 65.3 

92.6 64.2 

94.0 64.0 

95.2 64.0 

95.9 61.8 

93.4 63.5 

90.5 64.0 

89.2 63.0 

91.4 66.3 

95.1 68.7 

95.3 70.4 

95.2 71.0 

96.3 728 

95.0 73.6 

94.6 74.5 

93.0 176.4 

92.3 177.2 

90.7 179.3 

86.8 80.3 

87.5 81.4 

ES GES hss 
06.9: SR Pox. 
64.1 172.4 


75.7 77.6 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


























ORES ” CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP * RESIDUES 
Fo: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Hill, L. I, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
El Paso, Texas ‘ 
Sellers 
COPPER (Electrolytic) = ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM 2 MERCURY 






































We'll get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 


CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 











I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 






























a = | 
roy any 
ELECTROLYTIC NEC* CCC* 99.99+% ELECTRIC* COMMON DESILVERIZED ILR* 
FIRE REFINED CFR* HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE - FERROMANGANESE “crccc” 
CADMIUM - SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 


Arsenic > Palladium - Platinum + Selenium - Tellurium - Vanadium 


ANacon pA 


from mine to Ce 


RGus var et. 


LINGO TON 33 GCONL 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. * Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


% REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. ‘ 











AnaconnA 


the name to remember in 
COPPER - BRASS 
BRONZE -« EVERDUR* 
NICKEL SILVER 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 














Ansonia, Conn Cincinnati 2, Ohio Houston 2, Texas Newark 2, N. J St. Louis 3, Mo 
Atlanta 3, Ga **Cleveland 14, Ohio Kenosha, Wis New York 4, N. Y San Francisco 4, Calif 
Buffalo 5, N. Y Columbus 15, Ohio Los Angeles 17, Calif **Philadelphia 22, Pa Seattle 1, Wash 
Cambridge 42, Mass Dallas 1, Texas Miami 32, Fie Pittsburgh 19, Pa Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Charlotte 2, N. C Denver 2, Colo **Milwaukee 4, Wis **Providence 3, R. | Torrington, Conn 
**Chicago 7, II! Detroit 31, Mich Minneapolis 2, Minn Rochester 4, N. Y Washington 5, D.C 
General Offices: Woterbury 20, Conn 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Limited, General Offices: New Toronto, Ontario; Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Building 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
**Warehouses 


51332 











